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“HAMLET” AND MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Hamlet was written not many years from the 
date when that strange story of Mary of Scotland’s 
life and death was the common talk all over the 
two kingdoms. Mary’s husband, Darnley, like 
Gertrude’s, came to a sudden and mysterious 
death. Within a few months afterwards Mary, 
like Gertrude, married the murderer of her hus- 
band. Mary was by almost all England, certainly 
by Elizabeth, held to be an accomplice of Both- 
well’s in executing that great crime. So the player 
Queen in Hamlet says significantly, while protesting 
her own constancy,— 

“None wed the second but who killed the first.” 
Then the character popularly ascribed to Mary at 
the time, as exhibited in the famous “ casket let- 
ters,” is the character plainly hinted of Gertrude 
in Hamlet's remonstrances to his mother, and in 
his first soliloquy. Next compare the Ghost’s 
revelations to Hamlet with these statements from 
Robertson’s History of Scotland :— 

__ “ The letters contain only imperfect hints and obscure 
intimations with respect to the murder. Let this be 
granted. Asa leading step, however, to the murder, the 
conf accused the Queen of a criminal intercourse 
with Bothwell. That being once established, the im- 
perfect obscure hints in the letters as to the murder 





become perfect, clear, and luminous. The adultery is a 
proof of the murder; it is the key to unfold, to explain 
the imperfect hints; and what from the letters, when 
taken per se, were only presumptions, now become clear 
proof against her as to the murder.” 
Again, Robertson tells us in 2 note that— 
“Buchanan and Knox were positive that the King 
(Darnley) had been poisoned. They mention the black 
and putrid pustules which broke out all over his body.” 
So the Ghost to Hamlet :— 
“ And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust 
All my smooth body.” 
3uchanan further states that prodigies accompanied 
Darnley’s murder. A gentleman, lying sick of a 
fever, had a preternatural intimation of the event 
at the time of its occurrence ; and an apparition 
appeared to three friends of the Earl of Athol, 
waked them out of their sleep, and informed them 
of the murder. All this falls in with the first 
scenes in Hamlet. The description of the Ghost’s 
noble and kingly appearance, as, clad in complete 
steel, he stalks across the platform, is, almost to a 
phrase, the description given by contemporaries 
of Darnley’s aspect and bearing. He was of 
immense stature, being nearly seven feet in height, 
“of a fair and warlike form,” and wore a remark- 
able suit of armour. Randolph writes to Cecil, of 
date September 3, 1565, “The Queen weareth a 
pistol charged when in the field, and of all her 
troops her husband only hath gilt armour.” This 
is the very “fair and warlike form, in which the 
majesty of buried Denmark did sometimes march,” 
depicted in the play. To the like parallel effect is 
the fine description of the dead king’s personal 
appearance in life, given by Hamlet in the closet 
scene. Lastly, the scenery of the play, curiously 
enough, suits Holyrood House and Edinburgh 
much more closely than the sandy ridges of Elsi- 
nore. Thus that lovely picture— 
“ The morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill,” 
fits exactly the sunrise at Arthur's Seat, as seen 
from Holyrood ; but there is no high hill on any 
side of the old castle of Elsinore. So, again, the 
“dreadful summit of the cliff which beetles o’er 
his base, and looks so many fathoms down,” fits 
Salisbury Crags, but not Elsinore. Other equally, 
or still more minute indications, may be gathered 
from the play, that while writing it Shakspeare 
had the tragical history of the Queen of Scots full 
in his mind. Davin Barr. 
Melbourne Argus, Jan, 22. 





“STER” THE SUFFIX. 

All the critical Grammars that I have seen, and 
many of great erudition have appeared of late, 
mistake this suffix for the “ Anglo-Saxon -estre 
or -istre”; and some go so far as to assert that 
bakers and brewers, maltsters and fullers, weavers 
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and spinners, &c., were female occupations, be- 
cause we have such words as baxter and brewster, 
maltster and kempster, webster and spinster. “Tap- 
ster,” say they, was not a bar-man but a bar- 
maid; “huckster” was not a male but female 
seller of small wares; drysalting was carried 
on by women, because we have the word salster, 
and, I suppose, punsters were of the same class, 
and youngsters too. 

When such words as seamstress occur, it is ac- 
counted for by the ingenious hypothesis of a double 
feminine ending as seam-str-ess, where -str repre- 
sents the native -ster, and -ess the French suffix. 

Surely all this is bad philology, and worse his- 
tory. It is misleading in every way. Surely 
barristers were never women, misters were never 
maids, and mistress is not, “like seamstress,” a 
double feminine noun. What has misled these 
learned scholars is the word “ spinster,” an un- 
married woman ; but it is no more logical to infer 
that the termination -ster is a feminine suffix 
because spinster is a maiden, than to infer that 
man is a feminine suffix because it occurs in 
woman, and -ter because it occurs in daughter. 

-Ster, the suffix, is not a corrupt form of the old 
suffix -estre, -istre, -esse. It is the word stedr[a], 
meaning “skill” derived from practice and ex- 
perience. We have the word in stcer-age, steer-er, 
steers-man, &c., and it occurs as the termination of 
thirty words, most of which are still in use. 

I will, with permission, append a list, which 
will be a guide, and not without value :— 


Barri-ster, one habituated to the practice of the bar 
(French barre). 

Cuort-ster, one habituated to sing in a choir. 

Doom-ster or Deem-ster (Scotch), one habituated to 
pronounce “ dooms” on convicts. 

Drve-ster, one habituated to deal in drugs. 

Game ster, one habituated to games or gambling. 

Hucx-ster, one habituated to carry goods on his 
“ huck ” or back (hoche). 

Kemp-ster, one habituated to comb wool (Old Eng. 
cemb). 

Lewp-ster, one habituated to lewd habits. 

Ma-ster, one habituated to rule the family (Old Eng. 
maga, powerful). 

Ma tt-ster, one habituated to deal in malt. 

Mrnt-ster, one habituated to a minor or subservient 
office, Matt. xx. 26; or one whose vocation is that of a 
monk (See Mrn-ster). 

Pun-ster, one habituated to pun-making. 

Ruyme-ster, one habituated to rhyme-making. 

Seam-ster, one habituated to seaming or sewing. 

Sone-ster, one habituated to song-singing. 

Srrn-ster, one habituated to spinning—one whose 
vocation was spinning. As girls used to spin for their 
main daily occupation, they were emphatically spinners 
or “‘spinsters ”; a “ wife” is one who has woven or past 
the “spinning” state. 

Tap-ster, one habituated to tap or draw liquors. 

Team.-ster, one habituated to guide a team. 

Trick-ster, one habituated to tricks. 

Wes-ster, one habituated to web-making or weaving 
(wedban, to weave). 

Wurp-ster, one of the nimble sort 








Youne-ster, one of the young sort. 

Bot-ster, in a similar way, or something habitual to 
sleeping-room (bol, a bed-chamber). 

Los-ster, one of the lob or flea sort (lobbe, a flea or 
spider). 

_ Hot-ster, something habitually used to hide [pistols] 
in (heol, a covered place, hence a sheath). 

M1n-ster, a place habitually occupied by monks (min, 
a monk > minicen, & nun). 

If anything more is required to establish the 
assertion made above, that -ster is not a female 
suffix at all, and never was, we shall find confir- 
mation in many of our ancient writers. Thus, 
Robert of Brunne uses sangster for a “male’ 
singer. Wickliffe, in his “ Bible,” uses songsterre 
in the same way. He also uses webbestere for a 
“man” weaver. Mr. Planché certainly does not 
endorse the notion of -ster being a female suffix, 
for in his Recollections (vol. i. p. 131) he calls 
Haynes Baly and Samuel Lover “ the songsters of 
society” ; but they would not have thought it 
complimentary to have been so called, if the idea 
here repudiated had been believed in by them. 

In the list given several words have been omitted, 
because they have fallen wholly out of use : as bax- 
ster, brew-ster, bawd-ster, sal-ster, sew-ster, whit- 
ster, and some others. 

In mini-ster and magi-ster we have two striking 
words not wholly English,and therefore showing the 
force of the suffix in cognate languages. Mini-ster 
is one accustomed to the “minor” office of a family, 
magi-ster one accustomed to the “ magis” or chief 
office of a family. The Greek for minister means 
an under-rower, which tallies well with the “ in- 
ferior” grade implied in the word. Our Lord 
taught his disciples humility by the advice “ who- 
soever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister” (Matt. xx. 26). 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 





WILLIAM GIBSON, BISHOP OF LIBARIA, 
1540-1543. 

The surname of Gibson is of great antiquity in 
Scotland, and the ancestors of the family of 
Gibsons of Durie, in Fifeshire, were barons of that 
county, and Mid-Lothian, as early as the four- 
teenth century, where, being considerable landed 
proprietors, and learned in State affairs, they 
were frequently employed in negotiations of im- 
portance, and filled some of the most considerable 
offices in the kingdom. Thomas Gibson, who 
lived in the reign of King James IV. (1488-1513), 
is mentioned, together with several other Fife 
barons, in a charter by Sir John Moubry, Knight 
of Barbougle, in 1511 (Nisbet’s Heraldry, 
Append. II., 21). He left two sons: 1, George, 
his successor, Baron of Goldingstones, who obtained 
from King James V. a charter of the barony of 
Hairlaw, in Fifeshire, dated Noy. 1, 1538 (Chart. 
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in Publ. Archiv., lib. 26, No. 261), dying shortly 
afterwards ; and, 2, William, the subject of this 
note. “ Master William Gibson,” having entered 
into the ecclesiastical state at an early age, became 
successively Vicar of the parish of Garvock, in 
Kincardineshire, and Rector of Inveraritie, in 
Forfarshire, both in diocese of S. Andrews ; as 
well as Dean of Restalrig (now the parish of South 
Leith), near Edinburgh, which last was a collegiate 
church for secular canons, founded originally by 
King James IV., about 1512, and confirmed by 
King James V. at Edinburgh, Oct. 10, 1515, with 
a dean and nine prebendaries, under the invocation 
of 8. Triduana V. ; it was in the archdeaconry of 
Lothian, rural deanery of Linlithgow, and diocese 
of S. Andrews, with a revenue of 931. 6s. 8d. On 
the institution of the College of Justice, or Court 
of Session, at Edinburgh, by King James V., the 
Dean of Restalrig had been appointed one of the 
original Senators, or Lords of Session, on May 27, 
1532 (Acta Dom. Conc. et Sess.), and, on account 
of his distinguished abilities and legal knowledge, 
he was frequently employed by his sovereign on 
embassies to the Court of Rome ; obtaining also 
from the Pope the title of Custos Ecclesia Scotia, 
as a reward for his writings on the subject of 
religion and the Church of Scotland (Record of 
Parliament, anno 1537; Douglas’s Baronage, fol., 
Edinb., 1798, i., p. 568). In 1540, Cardinal David 
Beatoun, Archbishop of S. Andrews, and Primate 
of Scotland, applied to Pope Paul III. for Gibson’s 
services, as cuxiliary bishop, to relieve him of a 
portion of his ecclesiastical duties, and wrote as 
follows to the Supreme Pontiff :— 

“Most Holy Father,—The great dignity with which 
your Holiness has invested me, the greater should be 
my care to deserve it, and to govern the affairs of the 
Church with wisdom ; but, as I am unable to feed and 
watch the flock committed to me in the manner I 
could wish, from the weight of secular business with 
which I am burdenrd, which daily increases, and which 
the king desires, nay, forces me, to sustain, I have 
thought of proposing to your Holiness some one who 
could in part relieve me when engaged about the affairs 
of the State, and supply my place in the diocese of 8S. 
Andrews, when I am obliged to be absent from it. I 
have, therefore, fixed upon one who is fit, above all 
others, for discharging the episcopal functions, namely, 
Master William Gibson, a man fully instructed in 
sacred theology, and in both canon and civil law, as 
well as venerable for the purity of his life, to be re- 
commended to your Holiness, on whom may be con- 
ferred the episcopal dignity, and who may be created 
my suffragan ; reserving to him, at the same time, the 
deanery of Restalrig, the rectory of Inveraritie, and 
the vicarage of Garvock, which benefices he now pos- 
sesses, aud adding thereto 200/. yearly of the money of 
this kingdom, to be paid to him during his life by 
me and my successors, whereby he may the more 
suitably sustain the episcopal dignity and functions. 
That your Holiness may be pleased to appoint him my 
suffragan, I request, and even implore; and the more 
£0, because I am occupied about the affairs of the 
Church and kingdom, and not my own private advan- 
tage. I pray God that He may give me the disposition 





which He gave to the servant in the parable, that I 
may show myself worthy of His vocation and of your 
choice; and, like him, render a true account of the 
five talents committed to my trust. May your Holiness 
live long and happily. At Edinburgh, 4 May, 1540.” 
(Translation of the Latin in Epistole Regum Scot., 
II., 64-66.) The Pope acceded to the Cardinal’s 
request, and nominated Mr. Gibson to the epis- 
copal church of Libaria, in partibus infidelium, 
an ancient see in Mysia, and in church province of 
Cyzicus, in Asia Minor, of which the situation is 
doubtful, though bishops of Libaria, or Liburia— 
“ epis. Libarien ”—are recorded in the years 1392, 
1455-65-77-92, and 1502 (Le Quien. Oriens 
Christ., III, 941-946). He was also permitted 
to retain his benefices in commendam, with his 
titular dignity, receiving full powers to act in behalf 
of the Cardinal-Primate, as “suffragan” or auzi- 
liary bishop; and his consecration must have 
taken place in the course of the same year, 1540, 
though the exact date is not known ; but the fol- 
lowing mention is found of his having exercised 
episcopal functions in his native diocese of S. 
Andrews :— 

“1542. The v. d. of Juny. M. Villiem Gybsone, 
byshop of Libariensis and suffraganeus to Dawid Beton, 
Cardynall and Archebysschop of Santandros, consecrat 
and dedicat the paris a in the craig of the Bass, in 
honor of Sant Baldred, bysschop and confessor, in 
presens of maister Jhon Lawder, arsden of Teuidail, 
noter publict.” (Ezrtracta e Variis Cronicis Icocie, 
Abbotsford Club edit., Edinb., 4to., 1842, p. 255.) 

From this it would appear that the Bass Rock, in 
the Firth of Forth, was once a parish, and that its 
ancient chapel, where S. Baldred. is believed to have 
died, March 6, 606 (cf. Breviariwm Aberdonense. 
Pars Hiemalis, fol., ux11.), was consecrated by 
Bishop Gibson, June 5, 1542, the edifice having 
merc ON been restored by the care of the Cardinal. 
ope Paul III. bestowed on this prelate the fol- 
lowing armorial bearings:—“ 3 keys fesseways in 
pale, wards downwards or, with the motto, 
Calestes pandite porte.” The period of his death 
has not been ascertained, or whether he survived 
his friend and patron, the celebrated Cardinal of 
Scotland, who was so basely assassinated (May 
29, 1546) by venal ruffians, now proved to have 
been in the pay of King Henry VIII., to whom 
the incorruptible patriotism of the Archbishop of 
S. Andrews was an obstacle to his designs on the 
independence and faith of the northern kingdom. 
A. 8. A. 
Richmond. 





PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

In Rabelais (Pantagruel, ii. 10) we find “En 
toutes compagnies il y a plus de folz que de sages, 
et la plus grande partie surmonte tousjours la 
meilleure,” which is very much what Plato (Protag. 
31) tells us of the world of his time : “ tov 7Ac- 
Giwv areipwv yeveOAa.” “The race of fools is 
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not to be counted.” I have seen somewhere an 
amusing French distich, the author of which I do 
not know, but some of your correspondents may 
be able to tell us :-— 
“Le monde est plein de fous, et qui n’en veut pas voir 
Doit se tenir tout seul et casser son miroir.” 
I should have expected that Shakspeare would 
have photographed the idea as to the world of 
fools, but I do not recollect that he has done so. 
Some of your readers may recollect the witty 
epitaph of Swift on the fool of the Earl of Suffolk, 
buried 1728 in the churchyard of Berkeley ad- 
joining the castle :-— 
“ Here lies the Earl of Suffolk's fool, 

Men call him Dieky Pearce ; 

His folly served to make men laugh, 

When wit and mirth were scarce. 

Poor Dick, alas! is dead and gone— 

What signifies to cry? 

Dickies enough are left behind 

To laugh at by and by.” 

C. T. Ramaez. 


S, T,. Coleridge was a great devourer of books, 
«nd many of his thoughts, that some forty years 
«go were taken to be original, have been traced to 
heir sources. Amongst Germans, and on philo- 
sophical topics, the Schellings were laid under 
much tribute. Any‘attentive reader of Coleridge’s 
Table Talk, of which a new edition has just been 
se will frequently have occasion to con- 
rm this remark ; still, Coleridge, especially in 
monologue, for he allowed no one to strike in, 
poured forth such a flux of ideas, to use one of his 
similes, his “idea pot” seemed ever “ bubbling 
over,” that his works will always have a charm for 
beauty of style and a rich suggestive strain. I 
note the following parallel between Bacon and 
Coleridge, which has undergone a slight “sea 
change” and inversion :— 

“ You, with the two clear eyes of religion and natural 
philosophy, have looked deeply and wisely into these 
shadows, and yet proved yourself to be of the nature of 
the sun, which passeth through pollutions, and itself 
remains as pure as before.”—Bacon, Advancement of 
Learning, Bk. ii. p. 127. 

“Nothing ever left a stain on that gentle creature's 
mind, which looked upon the degraded men and things 
around him like moonshine on a dunghill, which shines 
and takes no pollution. All things are shadows to him, 
except those which move his affections.”—Coleridge, 
Table Talk, Murray, 1836, p. 107. 

F. $. 


St. Paul tells the Philippians (c. ii. 4) to “ Look 
not every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others.” In the beautiful 
treatise styled Consolatio, commonly ascribed to 
Cicero, it is said, “ Bonum enim virum decet, de 
ceterum commodis «qué laborare, ac de suis.” It 
is the good man’s duty to labour as much for his 
neighbour’s’advantage as for his own. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 








Baxiss tn Fotx-Lore.—I enclose the following 
copy of verses, clipped from a newspaper. They 
are new to me, and I should be obliged by any 
information as to their authorship. From internal 
evidence, they may be inferred to be American :— 


“How THE Baby came. 


““The Lady Moon came down last night— 

She did, you needn’t doubt it— 

A lovely lady dressed in white ; 
I'll tell you all about it. 

They burried Len and me to bed, 
And Aunty said, ‘ Now, may be 

That pretty moon up overhead 
Will bring us down a baby. 


* You lie as quiet as can be: 
Perhaps you ’ll catch her peeping 

Between the window-bars, to see 
If all the folks are sleeping. 

And then, if both of you keep still, 
And all the room is shady, 

She ’ll float across the window-sill, 
A happy white moon-lady. 


‘ Across the sill, along the floor, 
Youll see her shining brightly, 

Until she comes to mother’s door, 
And then she ’Il vanish lightly. 

But in the morning you will find, 
If nothing happens, maybe, 

She 's left us something nice behind— 
A beautiful star-baby.’ 


We didn’t just believe her then, 
For Aunty 's always chaffing ; 
The tales she tells to me and Len 
Would make you die a-laughing ; 
And when she went out pretty soon, 
Len said, ‘ That’s Aunty’s humming; 
There ain't a bit of lady moon, 
Nor any baby coming.’ 


I thought myself it was a fib, 
And yet I wasn’t certain ; 
So I kept quiet in the crib, 
And peeped behind the curtain. 
I didn’t mean to sleep a wink, 
But, all without a warning, 
I dropped right off—and, don’t you think, 
I never waked till morning ! 


Then there was Aunty by my bed, 
And when I climbed and kissed her, 

She laughed and said, ‘ You sleepy head, 
You 've got a little sister ! 

What made you shut your eyes s0 soon ! 
I’ve half a mind to scold you— 

For down she came, that lady moon, 
Exactly as I told you !’ 


And truly it was not a joke, 
In spite of Len’s denying, 

For just the very time she spoke 
We heard the baby crying. 

The way we jumped and made a rush 
For mother’s room that minute ! 

But Aunty stopped us, crying, ‘ Hush ! 
Or else you shan’t go in it.’ 


And so we had to tiptoe in, 
And keep as awful quiet 

As if it was a mighty sin 
To make a bit of riot. 
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But there was baby, anyhow— 
The funniest little midget ! 

I just wish you could peep in now, 
And see her squirm and fidget. 


Len says he don’t believe it’s true 
(He isn’t such a gaby) 
The moon had anything to do 
With bringing us that baby. 
But seems to me it’s very clear, 
As clear as running water— 
Last night there was no baby here, 
So something must have brought her.” 


In England every little girl knows that male 
babies come from the nettle-bed, and the female 
ones from the parsley-bed. In the verses, it will 
be seen, the moon is said to bring the baby. Per- 
haps some American reader of “N. & Q.” will 
obligingly tell us something about this piece of 
folk-lore. D. F. 


Hammersmith. 


Dotuenoys Hatui.—Having seen it stated in 
“N, & Q.” that the school at Bernard Castle was 
that from which Dickens drew his description of 
Dotheboys Hall, and remembering that my father 
had once been a scholar of that now historical 
institution, I wrote to him to learn what he re- 
membered about it. The following was his reply : 

“The school was close to Bernard Castle, but it was 
first at Bowes. Bowes is some five miles from the castle. 
I went to the school in 1865 or 1806. Mr. Horn was the 
master. He had three assistants, Robinson, Hardy, and 
a humpbacked man— the latter a spiteful old fellow, who 
used to take much pleasure in punishing the boys. I 
was a parlour-boarder. The board was rather poor. 
For breakfast we had oatmeal porridge with ‘treacle.’ 
Dinner consisted generally of pork and mashed potatoes. 
On wash days the latter meal was changed to bread and 
milk, the quantity ad lib. The supper generally was 
brown bread and milk. I was at the school about two 
years and a half. After I had been at the school two 
years, it was removed to Bernard Castle. The teacher 
and assistants remained unchanged. The new school 
was at Stratford Hall, half a mile, ora mile, from the 
bridge (over the Tees). Stratford Hall was a fine old 
country place, a farm-house, and the teacher rented 
some land with it, and kept some twenty cows. Many 
of the scholars used to help in haymaking, for which 
they got an extra pat of butter for their tea. The school 
had forty or fifty scholars, twenty of the number being 
parlour-boarders. There was some favour shown the 
parlour-boarders above the other scholars. Sometimes 
they got a pudding which the others did not participate 
in. In the spring the boys had to take a dose of salts 
all round, and two or three times iu the summer a spoon- 
ful of sulphur and molasses. The boys, however, were 
very healthy.” 

_ There is a little picture, an engraving, hanging 
in my father’s house, bearing the title “Bridge 
over the Tees at Bernard Castle.” I observe the 
contributors to “ N. & Q.” write the word with an 
«, Barnard Castle. I am inclined to think the 
mode of spelling with an ¢ the correct one. My 
father, however, with the inaccuracy of pronun- 
ciation contracted in boyhood, always called the 
place Barnet Castle, which, I suppose, was the 





local pronunciation. It was at this school the boys 
used to repeat those lines upon “ propria que 
maribus,” which are so full of meaning :— 
‘* Propria qu maribus had a little dog, 

Quz Genus was his name ; 

Propria que maribus piddled in the entry, 

Quze Genus bore the blame.” 
The scholars at Christmas got a plum-pudding, 
but the plums were so few in number that they 
were far removed from one another, and sometimes 
a boy would facetiously say to his neighbour (Qé« 
S€ tes elrerxev, idav és tAnGioy GAAoyv) as he 
looked at the pudding so barren of plums, “ Now, 
Jack, take off your jacket.” By this remark it 
was intimated that the fruit was so widely sepa- 
rated, that it was necessary to jump from one plum 
to another, and, to render the effort easier, the 
jumper had better remove some of his clothing. 

J, H. 8. 
Philadelphia. 


Musica Revence.—Considering how popular 
a poem Hudibras has been, and how many edi- 
tions of it have been published, it is remarkable 
how little has been done to illustrate it. Even in 
1726, when Hogarth was employed, he only, in 
fact, reproduced the designs of 1710, and did not 
add a single new illustration. Subsequent ilus- 
trators, in the same way, have usually kept tothe 
original seventeen subjects selected in 1710, though 
the poem contains a multitude of other incidents 
which might well suggest telling designs to the 
artist. In the edition printed for Verner & Hood, 
Lond., 12mo., 1800, there are some pretty little 
woodcuts by C. Nesbit, one or two of which are 
very good. For example, the illustration of Part 
I., canto iii. lines 995-9, conveys a suggestion 
which Butler has only indirectly made in the 
poem, but which is certainly good. Butler says, 
speaking of Crowdero :— 
“Him they release from durance base, 

Restor’d t’ his fiddle and his case : 

And liberty his thirsty rage 

With luscious vengeance to asswage.” 
Butler does not say how Crowdero took vengeance 
on his former captors, he only says that the rabble 
under Trulla placed Hudibras and Ralpho in the 
stocks, and then that— 

“Tn the same order and array 

Which they advanc’d, they march'd away.” 
In Nesbit’s woodcut, Crowdero is represented as 
standing at a safe distance from Hudibras and 
Ralpho, and evidently with keen enjoyment play- 
ing them a tune on his recovered fiddle, which 
Hudibras endeavours not to hear, by stopping both 
ears with his hands. The fiddle had been “ sorely 
wounded ” in the previous fight, but ew not 
so badly but what its owner could make cat’s 


music with it. It is a characteristic revenge, and 
the artist has given to Crowdero the happy expres- 
sion of an organ-grinder who has declined to 
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“move on,” and who has no fear of the absent 
policeman. Epwarp So.ty. 


On THE ProxunciATION OF “Cc” IN 1TALIAN.— 
Two inaccuracies have slipped into my note (5 
S. iii. 184) upon this point. The pres. subj. of 
the Spanish verb decir—the Lat. dicere is not dija 
as I have stated, trusting to my memory,* but 
diga, in which the g is pronounced like the g in 
our word gate, and not like the Germ. hard ch. 
In the imp. subj., however, from the same verb, 
viz., dijese—the Ital. dicessi, the j, which corre- 
sponds to the Ital. soft c, is pronounced like the 
Germ. hard ch. My theory is unaffected by my 
mistake, inasmuch as all that I suggested was that 
the Tuscans, hearing the Spaniards make use of a 
guttural ch sound, came to give their ca similar 
sound in certain cases. I never stated that the 

attural ch sound was found in the same cases in 
Spanish and Tuscan Italian, for if this had been so 
(which it is not), I should not have been making 
a mere suggestion, I should almost have proved 
my case. 

The second inaccuracy relates to the pronuncia- 
tion of ¢ soft in Tuscany. It is pronounced like 
our sh only when it is preceded by a vowel. 
Thus, in counting, a Tuscan would pronounce 
cingue, chingue,t and not shinque ; but if he said, 
ho veduti cinque womini, he would pronounce 
shingue. For the same reason he would pro- 
nounce dolce, dolche,t and not dolshe. Whilst I 
am upon the subject of Italian pronunciation, I 
may remark that the Tuscans give the letter s, 
when it immediately follows r, the sound of tz. 
Thus corsa and orso are pronounced very much as 
an Englishman would pronounce coortza and 
dortzo.~ I have not seen this pronunciation men- 
tioned in any Grammar. F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Tae Scare at Mopsvury.—The following 
letter, and its accompanying list, will interest 
your south-country readers. I have transcribed it 
from A Letter from Exceter sent to the Deputy- 
Lieutenants of Somersetshire. . .. London, Printed 
for C. M., 1642. The original is very rare. The 
copy from which I transcribe is in the library of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

“Noble Gentlemen,—Your fears have been so often 
grated with relations of our miseries, ready to overwhelm 
us, as we now think it a neighbourly office, and suting 
our association to acquaint you with a blessing that God 
hath sent us yesterday, being the seventh of this instant. 
Colonel Ruthen sallyed out of Plymouth in the night, 





© I make it a rule never to trust to my memory, and 
I certainly shall adhere to this rule more strictly than 
ever in future ; but when one is away from home, one is 
away from one’s books, and has to depend upon one’s 
memory. 

+ ch as in chance. 

~ The o is intended to represent the sound of the 
shut Italian o. 





with five hundred Horse and Dragooners, and fetching a 
compasse about Plympton northward, fell upon Mod- 
bury, where the sheriff, Sir Edward Fortescue, and Sir 
Edward Seymore, and others, whose names are under- 
written, were mustering uc forces of the country, by 
virtue of a Posse comitats. At the sodain coming of our 
troops the souldiers fled, and left their commanders in 
Master Champernown’s house, where they a while stood 
upon their defence, but upon the firing of an out-house, 
and the rest environed, they at length yeilded, and are 
now in Dartmouth. That you may be partakers of this 
encouragements sent us from God, is the end of these 
hasty lines. From your most assured friends, 
“George Chudley, 
“ Nich. Martin. 
“ Exon, the 7" Decemb., 1642. 
“The names of the prisoners taken. 

Sir Edward Fortescue, 

Sir Edward Seymore, 

Master Seymore, Knight of the Shire, 

Master Arthur Basset, 

Master Shapcot, 

Master Row, and two or three more taken prisoners. 

Captain Peter Fortescue, 

Captain Bidlack, 

Captain Champernoon, 

Lievtenant Holigrove, 

Captain Pomroy, 

Captain Wood, 

Master Bayly, of Barnstaple, a Papist.”’ 

Epwarp Peracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Scorrish Burenat Honovurs.—During the 
seventeenth century certain town councils in Scot- 
land dispensed their burgess tickets with an ex- 
cessive liberality. The Burghal Corporation of 
Stirling conferred their honours on all noblemen 
who chanced to visit the place, and, at the same 
time, on their attendants. On August 22, 1666, 
the Corporation, consisting of “ Provost, Bailies, 
and Council,” admitted as burgesses Sir Robert 
Nairn, of Strathurd, a Senator of the College of 
Justice, and his footman, William Dow ; also the 
Earl of Kinnaird and his footman. On September 
15, 1670, the magistrates and council granted bur- 
gess tickets to Sue Marquess of Douglas, and 
his grooms, Alexander and Thomas Petrie; to 
Charles Earl of Mar, and his trumpeter, Andrew 
Barclay, and Andrew Hudson, Arthur Wright, 
and William Purdie, his grooms ; also to the Earl 
of Athole and his grooms. The Duke of Lauder- 
dale was created a burgess in August, 1672, along 
with Alexander Vasse “ confectioner to his grace, 
James Glegorn, baxter to his grace, and Andrew 
Hallyburton, his grace’s master farrier.” In the 
same month burghal honours were conferred on 
John Campbell, second son of the Earl of Argyll, 
along with “ Argyll’s master wright, his master 
cook, and his gardener.” These particulars I have 
extracted from the Stirling Burgh Records. 

Cuarues RocErs. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and ad to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 

West-Enp, «ty Kent.—In 1728, a gentleman 
named Richard Wilson made some entries in a 
note-book upon his coming of age, or, more pro- 
perly, the period fixed by his father for his entering 
into possession of his property, giving details of 
the property devised to him by his father, Mr. 
Charles Wilson, who seems to have died in or 
about September, 1723. Amongst other property, 
Mr. Wilson mentions the “ Manor of West-End 
in Dumville in Kent lett to Mr. Jn° Simpson at 
1201. p. ann.,” and also a “ House in St. James’ 
Square [London] let to St Thomas Jemmesson at 
1001. p. ann.” I am very desirous to find the 
locality of the Manor of West-End, and shall be 
greatly obliged if any of your correspondents can 
tell me where it lies. I should also like to know 
who was Sir Thomas Jemmesson, and in which 
house in St. James’s Square he lived. 

Mr. Wilson put down the price of a hogshead 
of port wine “for the family” at 161. 10s, (25th 
April); and on 27th May paid for a hogshead of 
“French Claret of Rayeaux,” which he presented 
to James Day, the executor of his uncle Thomas 
Hamilton, 32/. On 7th May, he paid Henry 
Strong, builder, 95/. 10s. for “repairs to my house 
in St. James’ Square.” On 4th April, he invested 
1,0001. in South Sea Stock at 1203, and on 5th 
May, 200/. in the same Stock at 118}. On 6th 
July, he placed his “brother Charles apprentice to 
Mr. Samuel Freeport Mercht and gave with him 
3001.” These latter entries may interest some of 
your readers. Y¥. S. M. 


Wm. Kixeston.—He published at Weymouth, 
1835, a “ System of Painting in Dry Colours, after 
the Ancient Greek Manner.” In 1834, at the 
Western Exchange, Old Bond Street, he seems to 
have created a sensation by painting pictures of 
a yard wide in one hour, and the Literary Gazette 
attributes to him “a masterly style of art.” Have 
his ideas and system ever had a fair trial? Are 
any of his pictures still remaining, so that one 
could examine them? Is his work on Art procur- 
able? There is an odd assertion at page xix, 
namely, that while he lectured in London, he 
executed many original pictures without oil, water, 
or brushes, one yard wide in an hour, “and several 
of these were painted upside down.” There was 
an Italian painter who could paint with his feet; but 
to paint upside down reverses the practice of all the 
schools, and would have extorted from Michael 
—_ a confession of inability to contend with 





such an Englishman as this—a master of topsy- 
turvy. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 





Princes AND Princesses.——Would, some one 
better versed in genealogical and heraldic lore 
expound the law as regards the more remote 
descendants of Royalty?’ Do all such, even if 
they marry English nobles, continue to be princes 
and princesses, and are their children sa? If ‘not, 
at what period does the title céase? “Fy. ea ae 
the Duke of Connaught marry“and' have “¢hildfen, 
all, I suppose, will be princes and  priticesses. 
Suppose these marry into English families, inctid! 
ing commoners, will their children be princes and 
princesses ? All the numerous descendants .of ,Kd- 
ward III. were not styled princes, nor were, those.of 
the Duke of Suffolk. Lady Jane Grey was nat styled 
“Princess Jane,” nor was the unfortunate, Lady 
Arabella Stuart called “ Princess Arabella.”}\.and 
yet the grandsons of George III. were and ,are 
always styled princes and princesses. Is there 
any law, or does all rest on the royal pleasure’? 

E. L. BLENKINSOPP. 


P.S.—What was the law among the old French 
noblesse with regard to titles? Do they hold order 
as ours—Baron, Viscomte, Comte, Marquis, Duke? 
If so, how is it that the sons of some dukes ‘are 
princes, and the sons of some comtes are dukes? 
Is this also royal pleasure ? 


“Tnoivus.”— Where was, or where is, “ Tholus” ? 
Soileau, in his Passage du Rhin, says :-— 
“« Nous l'avons vu (Louis XIV.) affronter la tempéte, 

De cent foudres d’airains, tournés contre sa téte; 

Il marche vers Tholus.” 

And in the proud castle of Versailles is to be seen, 
chiselled in white marble, the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“ Passage du Rhin par l'armée frangaise sous les yeux 
de Louis-le-Grand, 4 Tholus.” 

The passage was effected in the region of Lobith, 
but no map I know of gives “Tholus.” Is 
“Tholus” the Dutch word Tolhuis, that is, “ toll- 
house,” and have then the French taken a mere 
custom-house for a town or village ? 

A. A. Panup. 


King Edward’s School, Louth, Lincolnshire. 


A Grave STATEMENT.— 

“In Woking Churchyard” (so The Family Topo- 

grapher, vol. i. 175) “ grows @ plant about the thickness 
of a bullrush, with a top like Asparagus, shooting up 
nearly to the surface of the earth, above which it never 
appears, and when the corpse is quite consumed, the 
plant dies away. This observation has been made in 
other churchyards when the soil is light red sand.” 
Can any of your readers say if this is true, and if 
so, what is the plant, and how is it seen if it never 
appears above the surface? Can it be Equisetum 
Telmateja ? a FF 

Pewsey. 


ticHARD CromwELL.—By what authority is it 


| asserted that the Protector, Richard Cromwell, was 
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ay H wietas’ burial-gtound, London, 
O oh What ax hori was his name recently cut 
‘a tomb, Which, I Have teason to believe, until 
ithin t 16 Last Ve or six pears, bore no inscription 
tT Any absdlute proof of the burial of 
tron well theté, ahd of identity of his 
ve, would be’ Triteresting, as these facts are 
ubted ang bhede doubts may be set at rest by 
provi, J.R.S 
bot Meo re; etheosG! dam.eLOsAH TO THE DAY- 
swbries% Oa you: explain the above peculiar 
form of expressew used in some parts of the north 
of Igelaad when peaking in a careless way of any 
one Meath d: J. A. Kerr. 
». Belfites 
att of “Ricntr Honsie.”—Are the daughters 
oF dnke , MArQuises and earls, and the younger sons 
of be igher grades, correctly styled “The 
Right Honourable Lady (Mary),” and “The Right 
Renotirdble Lord (John)”? It does not appear 
tome right that they should be so distinguished ; 
heitiver, I think, should the same prefix be accorded 
tothe eldest son of a peer, bearing by courtesy his 
father’s second title. ARGENT. 


“Poopte Byna.”—The Hon. Frederick Byng 
told me, when visiting him at his house in St. 
James’s Place, 5th March, 1867, in reference to 
the origin of the name by which he was so 
generally known, that Lady Charlotte Cotton 
petted him asa child, and called him her “ poodle.” 
He had a remarkably curly head of hair, and this 
peculiarity remained with him to the last. I regret 
now that I omitted to ask him particulars respect- 
ing Lady Charlotte Cotton. Perhaps some of your 
readers will have the kindness to enable me to 
identify her. G. Scwarr. 


». 


Patrence, “THE FIRST CONDITION OF sUC- 
CESSFUL TEACHING.”—Who is the teacher to whom 
Canon Liddon alludes in the following quotation 
from his sermon at St. Paul’s (Guardian, April 7, 
1875, p. 434)?— 

“A great teacher of men was once asked what was 
the first condition of successful teaching? After some 
time, he replied, ‘ Patience.’ He was then asked, what 
was the second? and, after a longer panse, he again said, 
* Patience.” And then the third? After a still longer 
silence, as if he were balancing the claims of rival 
qualities, he answered once more, ‘ Patience.’” 


Ep. MARSHALL. 


Wittram Tator Porrery.— A large yellow 
earthenware dish, seventeen inches in diameter, 
having a rim two inches wide, ornamented with 
crossed bars. On the rim is also inscribed, in 
large letters, the name William Talor. The dish 
is two inches deep, and the centre part is occupied 
by two full-length figures of a male and female, 
in peculiar dress, with globe-shaped sort of wings 
by their sides. The man is crowned, and the iady 





holds above her head what appears to be a fan, 

the other hand, which is long and bony, being by 

her side. Any information about the date and 

value of the dish, with other particulars, will be 

gladly received by Artuur E. Warsoy. 
Cambridge. 


Lorp Cuter Baron Pencetty.—The Academy 
of April 3, p. 347, gives a quotation from a news- 
letter of the year 1730, in which it is stated that 
Sir Thomas Pengelly, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, was a natural son of Richard 
Cromwell, sometime Lord Protector. Is there 
any truth in this statement ? Anon. 


Sworp Iyscrrprions.—Can you throw light on 
the following inscriptions? They occur upon a 
sword found in the bed of Whittlesea Mere when 
it was drained about twenty years since. The 
sword is a plain cross-handled one, double edged, 
and bears a close resemblance to that figured in 
the brass of Sir R. Septvans (circa 1306) in Chart- 
ham Church, Kent. The letters are of gold, inlaid 
in the blade, and are Lombardic. They form two 
inscriptions, one on each side of the weapon, and 
run from the hilt towards the point :— 

#3 MLCT RIO; X3 Mi Ri ei rs + 

+ NEDASEDNCREDAS ............4 ASN + 
Taking the sixth letter in the first inscription as a 
compound one, standing for on, it is just possible 
that the line may be read— 

EN CROIX NOTRE FOI 

—in reference to the shape of the sword. The 
second inscription seems to begin with the three 
Latin words nz DA SED; then comes N, then 
CREDAS, then a gap, and finally asn. It reads, 
however, like a magical formula, which - —_ 
. > 
\ \e 


is. 
St. Albans. 


“Tis” : “Ir’s."—Is the former pronunciation 
of the contracted “it is” to be met with as an 
extant provincialism, to the exclusion of the latter’ 
And is there any reason for believing “it’s” to 
have only become general in modern times? It 
seems possible that the antique tone of “ ’tis” may 
be due to printers who adopted this form to avoid 
confusion with the pronoun “ its.” 

Henry ATTWELL. 

Barnes. 


Moopy, tHe Actor.—When Mrs. Canning, 
the mother of George Canning, was associated with 
Reddish, the actor and manager, a Mr. Moody, an 
actor, by his persevering remonstrances, induced 
Mr. Stratford Canning to rescue his nephew from 
“the high road to the gallows,” and send him to 
an excellent school at Winchester (See Bell’s Life 
of Canning). Is there anywhere a biography of 
this good Mr. Moody ? Joun Ropertsoy. 

Old Goer, Ross, Herefordshire. 
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SnorTHAND IN Use BY THE ANnciENT Romans. 
—Is it true that the art of shorthand was so com- 
monly used amongst the Romans that it formed 
the principal medium of communication in private 
society, the ladies as well as the gentlemen using 
it freely for that purpose? What is the best 
English work upon the domestic manners and 
‘ustoms of the Romans ? STENOs. 


TiseTot—Aspa.Li.—Burke, in his Dormant and 
Betinct Peerage, states, under “ Tibetot,” that the 
second Baron Tibetot (or Tiptoft) married, for 
second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert 
Aspall, and widow of Sir Thomas Wauton ; and 
that Pain de Tibetot, from whom the Earls of 
Worcester descended, was the issue of this second 
marriage. Ishould be glad to know what authority 
there is for this last statement. C. J. E. 


A Royax Patu.—In an account of the funeral 
of Dr. Monsell, one of Her Majesty’s chaplains, in 
the Evening Standard of April 15th, it is stated 
that “the coffin was covered with a royal pall.” 
What is a royal pall? J. R. B. 

Replies. 
SHELLEY MEMORIALS. 
(5 §. iii. 18.) 

I have just been visiting the principal scene of 
Shelley's tragedy, Cenci. I had some little diffi- 
culty in finding the place; but at last, after walk- 
ing through several narrow, tortuous, and dirty 
streets,—and such are not wanting at Rome,—I 
arrived at a small piazza, or square, in the Ghetto, 
or Jewish quarter, called Piazza di Cenci. In this 
square is the Jew’s synagogue, with a clock and 
bell, and the Universita Israelitica,* They are 
neat buildings, and form a pleasing contrast to the 
wretched pile which was once the residence of the 
noble family of the Cenci. In the centre of the 
square is a ruined fountain, waterless, and with a 
circular basin choked with mud. On the right- 
hand side of the square is a large part of the 
palace. It is now divided into dwelling-houses, 
ind let out in tenements to a class who have, 
evidently, small claim to either rank or station. 
Over the principal door, an unaltered part of the 
palace, is inscribed, in large Roman letters, “ Cenct 
—Bowoenerrt.” It is, probably, a designation of 
some collateral branch of the family of Cenci. On 
quitting the square, I proceeded to the Monte di 
Venci, a small square, which Shelley dignifies as 
the “ court-yard.” Here are further portions of the 
palace. One side of this square is occupied by 








* Under the Papal Government this was a mere 
school—it is now an university; but the granting of 
degrees is confined to Hebrew students who are intended 
for the rabbinical office, or, perhaps more proper! 
Speaking, tothose who have become rabbis or ministers. 


S 








the Church of St. Thomas, which the infamous 
Francis Cenci is said to have erected as some 
atonement for his horrible crimes. The church is 
ruinous and disused. Like the palace, it is divided 
and let out in tenements to poor people, whose 
broken flower-pots crowded the window-sills. 

One story is occupied by a washerwoman and 
a cobbler, and a signboard records the profession 
of a nurse and midwife. On the front of the 
church is a marble tablet, with the following 
inscription in Roman capitals :— 

** Franciscus Cincius Christopheri Filius | et Ecclesiz 
Patronus Templum Hoc j Rebus ad Divinum Cultum 
et Ornatum | necessariis ad Perpetuam Rei memo- 
riam | exornari ac perfici curavit. Anno Jubilei | 
M.D.LXX. VI. 

Over the principal doorway is the following in- 
scription, in the same characters as the above :— 

“Ecclesia Parochialis Divo Thome Apostolo Dicata 
| De Jure Patronatus (sic) Familiz Christopheri Cincii.” 
This inscription is also seen over a walled-up side- 
door in the narrow passage between the Monte 
aad the Piazza. 

In the court is a stone walled into the church, 
and inscribed in large Roman characters— 

“M. Cincius M. | Theophilus | Vestiarius | Tenuarius.” 

The inscription, the meaning of which is obscure, 
is encircled by a wreath, but the ornament is so 
broken that nothing decisive as to age or design 
can be made of it. The stone resembles a Roman 
altar or tombstone. From Shelley’s description, 
in the preface to his tragedy, I expected to fihd 
a very different sort of building—in fact, to en- 
counter an Italian palazzo of the Middle Ages, 
with huge Cyclopean walls and Byzantine door- 
ways and windows—a sort of Roman Udolpho. 
All this I was led to expect from the poet’s talk 
about gloom, vastness, extent, &c. 

Had Shelley not named the “Church of St. 
Thomas,” I should have supposed that he had 
made some mistake, and had either visited another 
neighbouring palace, or trusted to some erroneous 
description. There is not the slightest resemblance 
between Shelley’s account and the actuality. 

The tragedy of Shelley is subjected, in Rome, 
to criticisms of varied and opposite kinds, Guerazzi 
and other Italian writers say that every portioa of 
the narrative in the English tragedy is borne 
out by historical fact, and that the poet’s only 
fault is suppression, the whole truth being too 
horrible and disgusting to bring forward. Others 
say that Count Francis Cenci was not the un-, 
mitigated demon and monster that his enemies 
have represented. The Vatican MS., alluded to 
by Shelley, has been carefully kept from public 
inspection by order of the Pope, and it is so still. 
But it is asserted that by a silver key, or by 
some other unknown means, the late Signor 
Guerazzi examined it, and, as some assert, obtained 
If Guerazzi (a learned man, and an advo- 


& copy. 
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cate) can be relied on, so can the t y of 
Shelley. The MS. is said to contain the pro- 
ceedings on two trials before the sacred office, 
and we are told that the accusations were not 
for either blasphemy or heresy. 

One of the most popular portraits in Rome, 
and, indeed, in all Italy, is that of Beatrice Cenci, 
after Guido’s painting, preserved in the Barberini 
Palace. Copies are to be seen in all forms, from 
the ring, brooch, and cameo, to the size of life, 
and they can be purchased in the Vatican. It 
is impossible to gaze on that lovely and innocent- 
looking face and arrive at any conclusion other 
than that if she became a parricide it was be- 
cause her sire had committed crimes that severed 
all parental ties, and rendered assassination an 
act of justice, nay, almost a virtue and necessity. 

There is, however, another version of the Cenci 
tragedy. It is said that Beatrice was not a 
daughter, but only a step-daughter of the Count, 
and that she had no hand in the murder. Her sole 
crime was approval. The deed was planned by 
the Countess, her mother (the second wife of 
Cenci), and the young priest, the lover of Beatrice, 
who secured his safety by a flight, that was pro- 
bably connived at by the Sacred Office. 

The last historical fact in connexion with the 
Cenci Palace is that, after the defeat of the Gari- 
baldian volunteers at Mentana, it served as a 
prison for several of those enthusiastic youths who 
fell into the hands of the Papal soldiers. 

After the death of the infamous Count Francis, 
the Cenci property was confiscated to the Papal 
Government : it now belongs to the Italian one. 
A claimant, calling himself Count Cenci, and 
asserting to be descended from Christopher, the 
first Count, is claiming the property, or, at least, 
is a suppliant for its restoration. Opinion is 
divided as to his case. 

Beatrice Cenci is said to have been interred in 
the Church of 8. Pietro in Montorio, where the 
family vault is. There is no memorial to mark the 
spot, except a small flag-stone opposite a side altar 
on the right hand. The inscription is worn away, 
but after some little difficulty I traced the Latin 
genitive of Cincius, viz. Cincit. This is almost 
ulegible ; it is impossible to trace further. We 
may, however, be certain that the stone is not 
a memorial either to Francis or to his unfortunate 
victim. 

The church is situated on the Gianicolo, one of 
the highest hills of Rome. From the terrace is a 
view over the entire city and a large extent of the 
surrounding country. James Henry Drxoy. 

Rome. 


R. W. Buss (5 S. iii. 228, 257.)—The follow- 
ing is a complete list of his works :— 

A. Those which have been engraved:—1. The Bitter 
Morning. 2. Soliciting a Vote. 3%. The Romance. 4. 





The Frosty Reception. 5. The Biter Bit. 6. The Mu- 
sical Bore. 7. Time and Tide Wait for no Man. 8. The 
First of September. 9. The Wooden Walls of Old Eng- 
land. 10. The Blue-Stocking Mother. 11. The Old 
Commodore. 12. The Stingy Traveller. 13. The Mono- 
polist. 14. The Rehearsal. 15. Master's Out. 16, 
Satisfaction. 17. The Introduction of Tobacco. 18, The 
Waits. 19. The Wassail Bowl. 20. The Yule Log. 21, 
The Boar’s Head. 22. The Wreck Ashore. 23. The 
School. 24. Luther Reading the Bible. 25. Watt's First 
Experiment with Steam. 


The following portraits were painted for Mr. 
Cumberland, and engravings from them issued in 
the Edition of Plays edited by Mr. Cumber- 
land :— 


1. Mr. Vaie as Timothy Trombone. 2. Mr. Cooper as 
Captuin Mouth. 3. Mr. Webster as Apollo Belvidere. 4, 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam as Fanny. 5. Mr. Buckstone as Spado. 
6. Mr. George Almar as Carnaby Cutpurse. 7. Mr. 
Osbaldistone as Hofer. 8. Mr. R. Strickland as The 
Mayor. 9. Mr. Rogers as Swelvino. 10. Mr. Harley as 
Dr. Pangloss. 11. Mr. Charles Mathews (Jun.) as the 
Hunchbacked Lover. 12. Mrs. Nesbitt as Zarah. 13. 
Mrs. Walter Lacy as Donna Victoria. 14. Mrs. Stirling. 
15. John Reeve as Marmaduke Magog. 

B. Pictures not engraved:—1. The Surprise. 2. The 
Mustard Pot. 3. Novel Reading. 4. Pigeon’s Milk. 
5. The Widow. 6. The Comfort of Listening. 7. The 
March of Intellect. 8. The Ghost. 9. Othello and Iago. 
10. Charles II. disguised as L. Kerneguy and Alice Lee. 
11. The Hearty Squeeze. 12. Review of the Household 
Troops. 13. Parson Adams and Aeschylus. 14. The 
Spasmodic Attack. 15. An English Propensity. 16. 
Chairing the Member. 17. Benefit of Clergy. 18. Shirk- 
ing the Plate. 19. The Irruption of the Goths. 20. An 
Unexpected Reception. 21. Falstaff. 22. Christmas in 
the Olden Time. 23. Dolly Varden and Joe Willett. 
24. The Maiden Speech. 25. Ann Page and Master 
Slender. 26. The Mock Mayor of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. 27. Puzzled. 28. Fun in the Painting Room. 
29. Nelson’s Defeat of the French. 30. Picture for 
Music Room at Wimpole. 31. Ditto. 32. Mob Tyranny. 
33. Hogarth at School. 34. Don Quixote in his Study. 
35. The Knighting of the Sirloin. 36. Don Quixote nm 
the Inn. 37. Taming the Shrew. 38. Falstaff in the 
Basket. 39. Duel Scene in Twelfth Night. 40. The 
First Newspaper. 41. Dutch Courtship. 42. Mynheer 
Van Dunk. 43. A Dutch Girl. 44. Chantrey’s First 
Efforts in Modelling. 45. A Series for the Signs of the 
Zodiac for Capt. Duncomb. 46. Marquis of Worcester 
in the Tower. 

The following works were illustrated with plates 
drawn and etched by Mr. Buss :— 

The Widow Married—Peter Simple—Jacob Faithful— 
The Oath of Allegiance—The Court of King James II. 
The illustrations to The English Universities, by 
Huber and Newman, were lithographed from draw- 
ings by Mr. Buss, who also designed and drew on 
wood many subjects for the late Mr. Charles 
Knight’s publications. u 

You made some allusion to the connexion 
between my father and the Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall in reference to the illustration of the Pickwick 
Papers. My father has left a record of this, of 
which I venture to send an outline. After the 
distressing death of Seymour, the publishers of the 
Pickwick Papers increased the amount of printed. 
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matter,and reduced the illustrations to two. They 
then endeavoured to find some one to undertake 
the etchings. Mr. John Jackson, the eminent 
wood-engraver, was at that time engaged on work 
for Messrs. Chapman & Hall, and before him they 
placed their dilemma. He mentioned Mr. Buss as 
the most fitting artist of his acquaintance for the 
purpose. A member of the firm, therefore, called 
upon my father, and pressed upon him their need, 
promising, moreover, consideration for want of prac- 
tice. After much pressure, Mr. Buss consented to 
put aside the picture he was preparing for exhibi- 
tion, and to undertake the work. He began to 
ractice the various operations of etching and 
Citing in, and produced a plate with which the 
publishers expressed themselves satisfied. Two 
subjects were then selected, “ The Cricket Match” 
and “The Fat Boy Watching Mr. Tupman and 
Miss Wardle.” When, however, Mr. Buss began 
to etch them on the plate, he found the ground 
break up under the etching point, as he had little 
or no experience in laying it. Time was precious, 
and nervously afraid of disappointing the pub- 
lishers and the public, the plates were put into the 
hands of an experienced engraver to be etched and 
bitten in. Those, therefore, issued were Mr. Buss’s 
design, but not a line of the etching was by him, 
and, in consequence, the touch of the original work 
was wanting. Had opportunities been given, Mr. 
Buss would have cancelled those plates, and issued 
fresh ones of his own etching. Designs were made 
for the following number, when a note was received 
informing Mr. Buss that the work of illustrating 
the Pickwick Papers had been placed in other 
hands. Thus no consideration was shown to the 
artist for putting aside his picture, which remained 
unfinished, as the time had been consumed in 
endeavouring to master the difficulties of etching. 
Mr. Forster, in his very interesting Life of 
Charles Dickens, suggests that Mr. Buss’s engage- 
ment was a temporary one. Mr. Buss could not 
certainly have regarded it in this light. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that he would have con- 
sented to devote three weeks of his time, at the 
most valuable season to an artist, to the practice of 
an entirely new department of art if it had been 
clearly stated that his engagement was of the 
transitory nature Mr. Forster would imply, and 
the more especially when we bear in mind that the 
price to be paid for the etchings was only 15s. 
each ? Aurrep G. Buss. 


SHorTHAND IN 1716 (5 §. iii. 24).—Mason 
was a veteran stenographer, having practised the 
art from 1662. His first work, The Pen Pluckt, 
was published ten years afterwards, being founded 
on Rich ; but his next edition, Arts Advancement, 
1682, was on a basis of his own. His works are 
mentioned in “N. & Q.,” 2"¢ S. iii. 150, 255. His 
system has been perpetuated by the publications 


of the Gurneys ; Dickens seems to allude to it in 
an amusing autobiographic passage in David Cop- 
perfield; and it was very cleverly adapted to 
modern requirements by Mr. Thompson Cooper in 
Parliamentary Shorthand, 1858 (Bell & Daldy), 
who, in 1857, contributed a note on Mason, &c., 
to “N. & Q.” John Angell said that Mason 
taught the art “ many Years in London with great 
Success ; and on this Plan I learned this agreeable 
and useful Art, and have practised it more than 
thirty years in taking Sermons, Trials, &c.” (Sten- 
ography, or Shorthand Improved, 1756, p. xii.) 
As to the systems meant by the “three sorts of 
trifling shorthands” which, according to the ad- 
vertisement of 1716, cited by Mr. Axon, had 
“lately appear’d in Print” (p. 24), one is perhaps 
Francis Tanner’s Plainest, Easiest, and Prettiest 
Method of Writing Shorthand, dated 1712. That 
which Mason calls the worst of the systems under 
his notice is Samuel Lane’s Art of Short Writing 
made Lineal and Legible as the Common Long 
Hand, London, 1715, and 1716 (Angell, p. xiv), 
of which it was said that there were many prior 
systems preferable to his. The third system is 
not readily distinguished. The shorthand manuals 
and histories of the art give no clue to it. On 
referring to some old voluminous collections for a 
shorthand bibliography, I find the likeliest system 
to be one that went under the name of Dr. Ano- 
dyne Necklace’s. I possess a sixth edition, dated 
1719. It has a title which may well be put in 
comparison with Mason’s advertisement :— 


“A New Method of Short and Swift Writing; being 
the Plainest, Easiest, and Quickest Way of Writing ever 
yet Published or Invented, Notwithstanding the many 
Attempts made at it since the Year 1500 [qy. 1600], not 
only by Mr. Rich and his numerous Train of Followers, 
but also by Dr. Wilkins [Bp. of Chester], Mr. Shelton 
[1672], Hopkins Usist Slater (ay. date], Redpath [1687], 
Willis [1602 or 1618], Steel [1672], Ramsey [1681], Met- 
calf |1635], Coles [1674], Mason, Lane, and near 40 other 
Authors now in Print: All which together with several 
both Ancient and Modern Manuscripts on this Subject, 
have been diligently Perused and Studied, in order to 
the compleat finishing this little Book ; which, how in- 
considerable soever it may seem, was nevertheless above 
20 Years Composing: To the end, that by consulting all 
that has been Writ on this Art, and so many Years 
Practice and Study of it by the Author, it might now (as 
indeed it is) at last be brought to its so long wished for, 
and desired perfection, viz., Of Tracing [¢. ¢. following, 
reporting] a Moderate Speaker. So that any one, that 
seriously compares the Method here Proposed, with 
those of other Authors and reduces it to Practice, will 
own it to be not only the Shortest, Plainest, Easiest, and 
Swiftest Method of Writing of any ever yet Extant, but 
even the Shortest and Easiest that possibly can be in- 
vented. Necessary for all Ministers of State, Members 
of Parliament, Lawyers, Divines, Students, Tradesmen, 
Shopkeepers, Travellers, and in fine ail sorts of Persons 
from the Highest to the Lowest Quality, Degree, Rank, 
Station or Condition whatsoever, to Write down pre- 
sently whatever they Hear or Seedone. Diu multumque 
desideratum. The Sixth Edition. London, Printed by 
H. Parker at the Bible in Goswell-street, 1719. Andis 
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Given Gratis at the place mentioned hercafter in the End 
of the Book.” —8vo. pp. 16. 

The “place” is to be found in a curious adver- 
tisement at p. 16 :— 

“ For the Publick Good and General Improvement of 
Mankind in the way of Writing, Learning & Business: 
This Book is Given Gratis Up One Pair of Stairs at the 
Sign of The Celebrated Nuckiace for Childrens Teeth 
without Temple-Bar, And at the Golden Key in King- 
street, Westminster, to Any Person that buys either any 
of the Soverain Anopyyu Neckxiaces, Recommended by 
Dr. Chamberlen for the Easy Breeding and Cutting of 
Children’s Teeth, &c. Pr. 5s. each. Or of the Famous 
Purging Sugar Plums. 12d. a Dozen,” &c. 

I find no clue to the real name of the author oi 
this system of stenography. Weston, in 1745, 
insinuated that John Byrom, of stenographic fame, 
had been indebted to this “necklace” method, 
“which was printed in the year 1719.” There are 
references to a Dr. Anodyne Necklace as an actual 
personage in Byrom’s Shorthand Journal. 

Joun E. Barney. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


Sr. Pavt’s (5" §. iii. 167.)\—The following 
passage from Dugdale’s History of St. Paul's 
Cathedral will explain the custom inquired after 
by Mr. Tew. ali to notice what has 
been most remarkable therein, he says :— 

“The first that I have met with is that signall Grant, 
made to the Dean and Canons by Sir William le Baud, 
knight, in 3. E. 1. 6f a Doe yearly in Winter, on the day 
of the Conversion of Saint Paul; and of a fat Buck in 
Summer, upon the day of the Commemoration of the 
same Saint ; to be offered at the high altar here, by the 
said Sir William and his household Familie; and then 
to be distributed amongst the Canons resident ; which 
said Doe and Buck were so given by the same Sir 
William, in lieu of xxii. acres of land lying within the 
Lordship of Westlee in Com. Essex, belonging to the said 
Canons, and by them granted to him and his heirs, 
to be inclosed within his Parke of Coringham, where- 
unto they lay adjacent: But, about the certain time 
and formalitie in offering the said Buck and Doe, 
there growing afterwards some dispute, Sir Welter le 
Baed, Knight con and heir to the before specified Sir 
William, by his Deed bearing date on the Jdes of July, 
30. EB. 1. for the health of his soul, and for the souls of 
his progenitors and heirs, confirming his said Father's 
grant, did oblige himself and his heirs, as also his lands 
and tenements for the future, in manner and form fol- 
lowing; viz. that every year for ever,.on the day of the 
Conversion of Saint Paul in winter, there should be a 
good fat Doe, brought by one of his or their fitting 
Servants, and not the whole Family, at the hour of Pro- 
cession, and through the midst thereof, and offered at 
the high altar, without exacting anything for the said 
service of the before mentioned Deane and Chapter. 
And on the day of the Commemoratioa of Saint Paul, in 
Summer, a fat Buck, by some such servant, attended 
with as many of the Family as had heretofore been 
asuall, and so carryed through the midst of the Proces- 
sion, offered at the said high altar, as aforesaid, the said 
Deane and Chapter, after the offering thus performed, 
giving by the hands of their Chamberlain xii‘ sterling 
to those persons so bringing the Buck, for their enter- 
tainment, and unto this grant were witnesses, Sir 
Nicholas, de Wokyndon, Sir Richard dea Rokele, Sir 





Thomas de Maundevile, and Sir John de Rocheford, 
Knights, with divers other. The reception of which 
Doe and Buck, was till Queen ZHiiz. days solemnly per- 
formed at the steps of the Quire, by the Canons of this 
Cathedrali, attired in their sacred vestments, and wear- 
ing Garlands of Flowers on their heads ; and the Horns 
of the Buck carried on the top of a spear, in Procession, 
round about within the Body of the Church, with agreat 
noyse of Horn Blowers, as the learned Cambden, upon 
his own view of both, affirmeth.”—P. 16. 

Camden speaks of it as a custom possibly derived 
from the worship of Diana on the same spot 
Gibson’s Camden, 2nd ed., Middlesex, i., 378). 
Erasmus had also observed it :— 

“ Apud Anglos mos est Londini, ut certo die populus 
in summum Templum Paulo sacrum inducat longo 
hastili impositum Caput fere (damas illic quidam 
appellant, vulgus Capras, quum revera est hircorum genus 
cornibus palmatis in ea Insula abundans) cum inameno 
sonitu cornuum Venatoriorum. Hac pompa proceditar 
ad summum altare, dicas omnes afflatos furore Delia. 
Quid hic faciat Pastor? si reclamet violenta res est 
consuetudo, ac cituis aliquid seditionis excitet, quam 
medeatur malo.” (Hrasm: Ecclesiastica, sive de ratione 
concionandi, lib. 1. Op. Tom. V., p. 701.) 

Dr. Knight, in his Life of Erasmus, after quoting 
the above and Sir W. Dugdale’s account, adds :— 

‘Mr. Strype in his Zecclesiastical Memorials under 

Q. Mary, p. 278, saies more relating to this odd custom 
(viz.) that the last Day of June 1557 (which confirms its 
being kept up till Queen Eliz.) was St. Powel’s Day, 
i. e. Commemoration of a Priviledge ; and at St. Paul's 
London, was a goodly Procession. For there was a 
Priest of every Parish of the Diocese [City, I suppose he 
means] of London, with a cope, and the Bishop of 
London wearing his mitre, and after according to an old 
custom came a fat Buck, and his Head with his Horns 
born upon a Banner Pole, and forty Persons blowing 
with the Horn afore the Buck, and behind.” (Knight's 
Erasmus, p. 300.) 
He gives a plate of a Roman lamp found under 
St. Paul’s, with the representation of a large 
building on the bank of a river, supposed to be 
the Temple of Diana. C. R. Mawntvyc. 

Diss Rectory. 


I have given a notice of the Procession of St. 
3aude’s buck in my Traditions and Customs of 
Cathedrals (2nd edit., p. 172). The last notice of 
it oceurs on St. Paul’s day, 1557, in Machyn’s 
Diary (p. 141). Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 


“Porte Prog” (5 S. iii. 67, 155) is a 
gaming phrase pure and simple, and though its 
exact meaning may be in doubt, it has nothing to 
do with the hour of “ prime,” nor with milkmaids’ 
morning operations. Nares, in his Glossary, s. v. 
“Prime,” speaks of not knowing its meaning, but 
under “ Rest” explains it in part. In primero 
or prime, the cards having certain numeral values, 
the hand that held the highest or prime won, unless 
one held a flush. The flush overcame all primes 
except the highest of fifty-five, and was apparently 
of equal value with that, or allowed the holder to 
draw his stakes and rest. A hand which com- 
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bined fifty-five, and a flush of course, won all. 
Whether the player, who was so satisfied with his 
hand as to set up his rest, had the right of con- 
tinuing to take cards, is not certain ; but, from a 
quotation by Nares from Mons. Thomas, iv. 9, I 
should think he had :— 
“ Faith, sir, my rest is up, 
And what I now pull shall no more afflict me 
Then if I play'd at span-counter.” 

See also The Woman’s Prize, i. 2. But it is quite 
clear from the notices we have, that before being 
satisfied he could draw, and that the players who 
would oppose him had also the right to try and 
better their hands ; and as mention is made of 
discarding, it is probable that, as in écarté, &c., 
they discarded before drawing, and for as many as 
they wished to draw, the full hand being four. In 
the notice in Minsheu’s “Spanish Dialogues,” at 
the end of his Spanish Dictionary (a passage partly 
quoted by Nares), the cards taken in seem to have 
been dealt, but there may be some doubt whether 
from the word “ pass” a player might not “draw” 
or “pass.” Now all the uses of pull in connexion 
with primero imply change, and the uses in Donne 
and Herbert also imply uncertainty. Hence 
“pulling for prime” may have meant either that 
in taking the cards the player could take any 
unfaced) card at hazard, or, lottery fashion, from 
the pack ; or it may have designated the pulling 
from the hand or discarding in order to obtain a 
prime or flush, a matter both of judgment and 
chance. That pull was used for draw in one of 
the senses above given, is proved by this from 
Herbert’s Church Militant, ll. 134-5 :-— 

“The world came both with hands and purses full 

To this great lotterie, and all would pull.” 
On either view, one can understand the peculiar 
force of Donne’s— 
“Spends as much time 
Wringing each acre as maids pulling prime.” 

For “maids” the Stephens MS. gives “men,” 
which was probably an earlier and less revised 
form. B. Nicnonson. 

P.S. The Compleat Gamester, 1751, the game 
not being described in it, and then obsolete 
or hardly played, says that six cards formed the 
hand. Even, however, if it were only four, it 
follows that fifty-five being the highest prime, a hand 
might be over this number. Four sevens would 
be eighty-four, four sixes seventy-two, four fives 
or four aces sixty. As, therefore, a player would 
have to discard and draw with the view not only 
of attaining a high prime, but also of not exceeding 
the highest prime, his indecision and doubts and 
delays would be the greater. 


This phrase probably means “drawing lots for 
precedence.” Thus, as in the quotation from 
Donne, “maids pulling prime,” might mean 
“maids drawing lots in guessing who should be 








married first,” &c. This is still a common custom 

with girls, as with the “merry thought.” I do not 

found this upon any philological grounds, but 

simply offer it as a suggestion. R. G. 
Liverpool. 


“FINDING THE Points or THE Compass” (5% 
S. iii. 68.)—There is a prevalent theory that one 
might find his way without a compass (an. indis- 
pensable part of every backwoodsman’s outfit, and 
an exceedingly common ornament for the watch- 
guard in all the west and south) by studying the 
trees to discover the mossiest side. It is not un- 
reasonably assumed that the sun’s action, in 
quickly drying the south side of the tree, after 
rain, must check the growth of moss on that side, 
while the shade and moisture of the opposite side 
will favour such growth. Unless, however, the 
trunks of the trees which are to be depended on 
for guidance are equally exposed to the sun’s rays, 
each tree would give a separate indication as to 
the direction. The aborigine of Fenimore Cooper's 
Leather-Stocking Tales (by which, doubtless, this 
moss theory has been disseminated) was endowed 
by that author with preternaturally acute powers 
of observation, only the more noted white hunters 
and guides being allowed to rival him. But, cer- 
tainly, neither the red men nor the whites, of any 
period, were really used to find the points of the 
compass by means of the trees, for, while it is 
undeniable that, under favouring conditions fre- 
quently occurring, there is a certain prevailing 
difference of tone of colour between the north and 
south sides of trees, yet this can be detected only 
by the help ofa sun so little obscured as to make 
other guidance unnecessary, unless the accuracy of 
the compass were required. Nor is there any 
such predominant growth of moss on the north 
side as to be sensible to the touch by night ; a 
point on which I can speak feelingly, for once, 
during the late war, I was lost in the woods, and, 
under the dangerous conditions of darkness and 
the immediate presence of the enemy’s pickets, I 
put this very theory to the test, found no “ tongues 
in trees” to tell me the way back to my own 
proper camp, and have never since found reason to 
believe that any one else might have interpreted 
the signs of the forest to better purpose than I did 
then. Uncas. 


The mossy side of tree stems in the North 
American forests is the north side ; and this being 
known, it is of course easy to find the other points 
of the compass. In (I think) The Last of the 
Mohicans, Hawkeye speaks with scorn of a man 
who had lost his way in the forest when there was 
the moss on the stems by which he could have 
rectified his bearings. xX. P. D. 


A Netson Retic (3™ S. i. 387 ; viii. 263.)—If, 
after the lapse of nearly thirteen years, F. J. O. is 
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still interested in the fate of the small cenotaph to 
the memory of Nelson, constructed by order of 
Sir Alexander Davison, and decorated with the 
eighty-four guineas found in the hero’s escritoire 
after his glorious death at Trafalgar, he may be 
glad to know that a drawing of it, signed Alex- 
ander Davison, is now (April 14th, 1875) to be 
seen in a shop window at 121, Pall Mall, with 
a notice that the cenotaph itself is for sale within. 
R. M—m. 


Forpe’s “ Line or Lire” (5" §, iii. 165.)— 
There cannot be any doubt that the bezoar stone, 
not the beaver, was meant. It is a concretion found 
occasionally in the stomachs of ruminants, by 
which the old medical practitioners set great store, 
accounting it an antidote to poison. The word is 
said to be made up of the Persian pad, expelling, and 
zahr, poison. There is muchcurious information con- 
cerning the bezoar to be found in Anselmi Boetius 
de Boot, Gemmarum et Lapidum Historia, Lugd. 
Bat., 1647, pp. 361-373. See also H. Wedgwood, 
Eng. Dict. ; Boceats edition of Quincy’s Lexicon 
Medicum, 1811 ; Hubner, Natur-Lexicon, Leipzig, 
1762 ; E. Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 1738, sub voc. ; 
Gasparis Schotti Physica Curiosa, Herbopili, 1697, 
pp. 858-860. EpwarpD PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Txcoenito” anp “ Bravo” (5 §, iii. 165.)— 
Dr. CHANCE may rest assured that in Italian it is 
not only not pedantic but indispensable to say in- 
cognita, i, ¢, according to circumstances. Such a 
phrase as “la regina viaggia incognit-o” would be 
a monstrosity. Bravo, of course, is in Italian an 
adjective, and, therefore, variable, and it is very 
painful to Southern ears to hear it applied 
indiscriminately as it is in northern countries. 
Your correspondent would have done good service 
by proposing English equivalents for these affected 
barbarisms. c 


I think the phrase of Parny, reproached by 
Bescherelle, is quite correct. The word is used 
adverbially, as in this sentence of Montesquieu, 
quoted by Littré, “‘ Nous disons bien des sottises 
qui passent incognito.” Only when used as a sub- 
stantive, the word takes s in the plural; for 
an example, “Les incognitos des princes sont 
aisément découverts.” Henri Gavusseron. 


Eprrapuiana (5" §, iii. 128.)—One can hardly 
doubt that convitiali must be a mistake, and that 
the disease meant was the well-known morbus 
comitialis, or epilepsy. Celsus speaks of it as 
“inter notissimos morbos est etiam is, qui comi- 
tialis vel major nominatur.” It was also called 
sacer, obscurus, caducus, and Herculeus. The 
reason given for comitialis is, that when any 
person was seized with it in a comitia or assembly 
of the Roman people, the meeting was at once 





broken up, the people regarding it as an unlucky 
omen. I can find no account of any such disease as 
morbus convitialis, nor am I aware that there is 
such a word as convitialis at all, either in classic 
or medizval Latin. The “scolding disease” is, 
unfortunately, too common, but if the patients be 
not sadly libelled, they rather live by it than die of 
it. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Nursery or Buriesque Ruymes (5 §, iii, 
148.)—When eight years of age (fifty-four years 
ago), I deemed myself fortunate in the ownership 
of a copy of the book from which the lines, quoted 
by Mr. Campxtn, are taken. It was a tale book 
in poetry intended for very young children, illus- 
trated with “ guys,” and containing an account of 
the disastrous excursion of Mr. Pink (the dandy) 
and his friend M‘Carey on dandy-horses (now 
elaborated into bicycles) from London into the 
country, and back through Turnham Green, where 
they came to utter grief. I recollect enough of 
the words to follow suit to the last line quoted in 
Mr. Campxtn’s query. After-- 

** He crossed the Water in a Wherry, 
Walked up Size Lane to Bucklersbury,” 
follows— 
** Then called upon his Friend M‘Carey, 
Who sold Potatoes in an Area.” 

The poem and pictures were contained in an 
octavo pamphlet of about twenty pages, half of 
each page being occupied by a coloured represen- 
tation of Mr. Pink or his friend in some difficulty. 
The whole tale was a sort of “skit” upon the 
dandy-horses which were then in vogue. My 
copy of the book has long disappeared. G. A. 

y- 


Monastic Seat (5" §. iii. 288.)—Most pro- 
bably the legend of the seal about which Royssz 
inquires runs thus :—“ S’abatis et conventus de 
Crek ad causas.” The abbey of Creyk or Creek 
was situate in Norfolk, and the editors of the 
Monasticon remark that they have not met with 
any impression of its seal. I think Royssz must 
have misapprehended a possible suggestion that 
the seal might be Continental for an assurance 
that it was. W. D. Macray. 


This appears to be the seal of North Creak 
Abbey, Norfolk, and the latter half is “de Creke 
ad causas.” I should be glad if Royssz would 
send me a cast or sketch of it for our local 
Archeological Society, and say to what document, 
if any, it is appended. C. R. Mannine. 

Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 


Sr. Syriack’s Ponp (5® S. iii. 244.)—St. 
Cyriac, or Quiriac, also called Judas, was a bishop, 
and brother of St. Stephen. He helped St. Helena 
to find the Holy Rood, and suffered martyrdom 
under the Emperor Julian. Mr. Scorr will find 
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much information concerning the saint, including 

two Old English Lives, in Legends of the Holy 

Rood, edited by Rev. Dr. Morris, for E. E. T. 

Society, in 1871. R. R. L. 
St. Albans. 


Earty Printing iy Lancasnrre (5" §. iii. 
147.)—Power, in his Handy Book about Books, 
names the following places in Lancashire in which 
printing was early introduced: Manchester, 1607, 
evidently a misprint for 1697, although Hotten 
refers to a pamphlet printed there in 1695 ; Fleet- 
wood, 1659; Preston, 1678, with which date 
Hotten concurs; Liverpool, 1713; Rochdale, 1714, 
according to Power, but 1713 according to Hotten. 

Some of these dates agree with those given by 
Dean Cotton, though the latter, in most cases, 
assigns later dates. GasToN DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


“Tue ANNALS OF Kina JAMES AND Kine 
Cuartes I.” (5% §. iii. 128), folio, London, 1681, 
was written by Thomas Frankland, M.D 

W. E. B. 


Lapy-Birp Ruymes (5" S§., iii. 145.)—The 
lady-bird (vide 1* S. i. passim) is, in Scotland, 
styled lady flanners. The subjoined rhyme is, I 
believe, peculiar to the county of Lanark :— 

“ Lady, Lady Lanners, 
Lady, Lady Lanners, 
Tak up your clowk about your head, 
An’ flee awa to Flanners. 
Flee owre firth, an’ flee owre fell, 
Flee owre pule an’ rinnan well, 
Flee owre muir, an’ flee owre mead, 
Flee owre livan, flee owre dead, 
Flee owre corn, an’ flee owre lea, 
Flee owre river, flee owre sea, 
Flee ye east, or flee ye west, 
Flee till him that lo’es me best.” 
J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Jonny Ramsay, Eart or Hotperness (5% §, 
iii, 147.)—The arms borne by him were :—* Two 
coats, per pale ; Ist. Argent, an eagle displayed, 
sable beaked and membered gules, on his breast a 
crescent of the field ; 2nd. Azure, issuing out of 
the sinister part of the escutcheon or, an arm 
holding in the dexter hand a sword erected argent, 
hilted and pomelled or, piercing a man’s heart 
gules, the point supporting an imperial Crown 
proper.” This augmentation was granted in honour 
of his service to King James VI., with the motto, 
“Hee dextra vindex principis et patrie.” (See 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage, ed. 1866, p. 448. 

G. J. A. 


The following is taken from The Court of King 
James the First, by Dr. Godfrey Goodman, &c., 
edited by John S. Brewer, M.A. (2 vols., 8vo. ; 
London : Bentley, 1839), vol. i., p. 221 :— 

“John Ramsay, Earl of Holderness.—He was page to 
King James ; and whilst attending on him at the house 





of the Earl of Gowrie, he assisted in rescuing the King 
from the traitorous attacks of the earl. For this service 
he was created Viscount Hadington, and had an arm 
holding a naked sword, with a crown on the middle and 
a heart at the point, impaled with his own arms, with 
this motto—Hac dextra vindex principis et patria. He 
attended James into England, and, in 1620, was created 
Baron of Kingston and Earl of Holderness, with this 
special addition of honour, that, upon the 5th of August, 
the anniversary of the K* ¥’s deliverance, he and his 
heirs male for ever should bear the sword of state before 
the King in commemoration of that event.—Dugdale’s 
Baronage, ii., 444.” 

In John Taylor the Water-Poet’s Works, 1630 
(Spenser Society ee, p. 478), G. R. P. will 
find “A Fvnerall Elegy” on this same John 
Ramsay, Earl of Holderness, accompanied by a 
woodcut of his arms. 8. 


Arms :—Per pale, Ist. Az., an arm iss, from the 
sinister side of the escutcheon or, holding a sword 
erect in pale, piercing a heart, and supporting a 
crown proper ; 2nd. Arg., an eagle disp. sa. 

The first is the coat of augmentation granted 
for the part played by the first Earl in the alleged 
Gowrie conspiracy. 

Heylyn’s blazon in his Help to English History 
contains more than one inaccuracy. 

J. Woopwarp. 


CHAPMAN, THE TRANSLATOR OF Homer (5 §. 
iii. 226.)—E. S. H., in a few Chapman queries, 
asks, “ What is the meaning of the expression 
‘Dance a continual hay’?” The hay was a rustic 
country dance, danced in various ways, and fully 
explained in Mr. Chappell’s Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, ii. 629. The expression used by 
Chapman, “a continued hay,” is well illustrated 
by the following passage in Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
iil. 200: — 

“ Some of the mariners thought we were in the Bristow 
Channell, and other in Silly Channell ; so that, through 
variety of judgements and evill marinership, we were 
faine to dance the hay foure dayes together, sometimes 
running to the north-east, sometimes to the south-east, 
and again to the east, and east-north-east.” 

The term hay appears to have been an early 
abbreviation of haydigyes, a rural dance, variously 
spelt, probably from the uncertainty of its ety- 
mology. It is mentioned by Spenser, Drayton, 
and others of the old poets. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtrt. 


“ Hay, haeg Saxon, haye French, a hedge, an 
inclosure, a forest or park, fenced with rails. 
Hence to dance the hay is to dance in a ring.” 
Bailey’s Dictionary. 

“Clocks tied up.” This probably refers to the 
necessary practice, still always used, of fastening 
back the striking arm of the clock, when the bell 
on which it strikes is rung, that it may not be 
broken ; a wire for the purpose forms part of the 
apparatus of a belfry. Ep. MarsHatt. 
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Does not “rippier” mean “reaper,” and are not 
the “hay ropes” the bands of that material used 
to guard their legs from accidents with the sickle ! 
I never heard of “ the poison of a red-hair’d man,” 
but “three ounces of the red-hair'd wench” were 
ingredients in the “ hell broth” of the witches in 

acheth. W. J. Bernaarp Samira. 

Temple. ’ 

t 

A Sone sy Givck (5™ S. iii. 267.)—Gluck 
was greatly patronized by Marie Antoinette, for 
whom he wrote several ariettas, which were pub- 
lished in Paris, and became popular. The arrange- 
ment of one of these, by Louis von Esch, is of no 
importance. Poor Von Esch came to this country 
at the beginning of this century, and composed and 
arranged music for a living. His compositions are 
now quite forgotten. He died about 1826. The 
song of which Mr. Field has the MS. was pub- 
lished by Goulding & D’Almaine, in New Bond 
Street. I well recollect the copy in my father’s 
library ; its coarse blue paper is even now before 
me. <A copy might be picked up, without much 
difficulty, from one of the dealers in old music 
(Robinson or White) for a few pence. It is worth 
little more than waste paper. Of course the 
present publishers know nothing about it. 

Epwarp F, Ripactr. 


“Penny” or “Peny”? (5 §. iii. 148.)—The 
reason why the Oxford books have peny is very 
simple, namely, because it is correct, being the 
reading of the Sealed Books, as Dr. Stephen’s 
reprint will show. Why the Oxford books alone 
are corrrect is another question. I suppose peny 
is the right spelling, as the A.S. word is penig. 
Wycliffe’s Bible has only one n, and so has a 
king’s printer's folio of 1706 ; but Mr. Scrivener’s 
reprint has two. 

Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Eneoravines on Brass (5" §. iii. 148.)— 
J. G. §. asks if there are any examples known of 
prints from engravings on brass. The frontispiece 
to Captain John Smith’s Travels, Lond., 1629, is 
an engraving of the author in armour, with the 
following verses underneath :— 

* These are the Lines that shew thy Face; but those 

That shew thy Grace and Glory brighter bee : 
Thy Faire-Discoueries and Fowle-Overthrowes 
Of Salvages, much Civiliz’d by thee 
Best shew thy Spirit ; and to it Glory Wyn; 
So, thou art Brasse without, but Golde within. 
If so; in Brasse, (too soft smiths Acts to beare) 
I fix thy Fame, to make Brasse steele out weare.” 
“Thine as thou art Virtues. 
John Dauies. Heref :” 
Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 


“Tue Lire anp History or A Piterm” (5% 
S. iii. 207.)—This tale is written in a style which 
is a poor cross between those of Smollett and Defoe. 





I bought a copy many years ago, for the curiosity 
of the title, though the book itself is as far out 
of the line of pilgrim literature as can well be. 
The title of my copy runs thus :— 

“The Life and History of a Pilgrim, a Narrative 
founded on fact. By George Wollaston, Esq. 

Quzeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui — Virgil. 
Dublin Printed: London Reprinted: For J. Whiston 
and B. White in Fleet-street, J. Payne in P&ter-noster- 
row, and M. Sheepey near the Royal Exchange. 
M.DCC.LIII.” 12mo., pp. 327. 
The question now comes, who was this George 
Wollaston, and had he any connexion with the 
author of the Religion of Nature Delineated ? 
V.E.LL.LLC.LY. 


Tue Rev. Ropert Cotiyer (5 §. iii. 146.)- 
The following is an extract from The History of 
the Forest of Knaresborough, by W. Grange, page 
505 -— 

“ Blubberhouses may be justly proud of one of its 
children—the Rev. Rokert Collyer, who was born at this 
village early in the year 1824. The little school educa. 
tion he received was at Fewston, under the tuition of 
Willie Hardie, and which was completed before he was 
eight years of age. At fourteen he went to Ilkley, where 
he worked asa blacksm.th with a man named Birch, a 
native of Nidderdale. In 1850 he emigrated to America, 
and arrived at Chicago in 1859, where at present (1871) 
he is pastor of Unity Church, one of the largest in that 
city. In 1867 he published a small volume of sermons, 
which ran through eight editions in sixteen months.” 
In a note there is the following :— 

“‘ Last year an American gentleman visited Ilkley, and 
took away with him the anvil at which Mr. Collyer 
stood, and the sledge-hammer he worked with when 
a blacksmith, and in Mr. Collyer’s new study these 
articles have been placed by his congregation. His new 
church was opened on the 20th of June (1869), and at 
the close of the sermon the offertory that was taken 
reached 70,000 dollars, said to be the largest church 
collection ever made in the United States.” 

Blubberhouses and Fewston are villages in the 
Forest of Knaresborough, and on the River Wash- 
burn, a tributary of the Wharf. 7. ¥. 


Heraupic (5 §. iii. 147.)\—Zenas will find 
the following in The British Herald, by Thomas 
Robson, 4to., Sunderland, 1830, and in The Eney- 
clopedia of Heraldry, by John Burke and John 
Bernard Burke, third edition, 8vo., London, 1847, 
sub voc. “ Rundle,” Argent, on a fesse gules, 
between three laurel-branches, in bend, vert, an 
etoile of the field, inter two annulets or ; quarter- 
ing argent, two chevrons sable, in chief a file of 
eight points of the last, enclosed by a garter 
irradiated by sixteen rays of a star or, the garter 
azure, bearing these words in gold letters, “ Vidit- 
que Deus hanc lucem esse bonam.” Crest,—On& 
mount vert, a squirrel, sejant, proper collared azure 
and chained or, holding in the mouth an oak- 
branch acorned proper. The Ordinary of British 
Armorials, by Papworth, p. 834, 8vo., London, 
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1874, ascribes, apparently, the first part only of 
the above-mentioned coat to the name of Rundle, 
but I cannot find any mention of the quartered 
arms in the part of the work where they should 
appear. Now that the first coat is positively 
identified as that of Rundle, will not an examina- 
tion of the intermarriages of that family put Zenas 
on the right track ? Frank Reve Fowke. 


“Prrcnep” Battie (5™ §S. iii. 227.)—In the 
thirteenth century (Robert of Gloucester) the word 
“pitched” is used in the sense of fixed, and it is 
so used in the North of England at the present 
day. A “pitched battle” isa fight between two 
or more men who have previously determined to 
fight. Nevertheless, Lord Lyttelton is probably 
correct in assuming that the term originally re- 
ferred to the “ pitching of tents.” 

H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Tue Game or “ Beast ” (5 §. iii. 208.)—Mr. 
Ex.is will find this game fully described in the 
Academy of Play (n. d.), p. 203, “from the French 
of the Abbé Bellecour,” and in the Académie des 
Jeux (Paris, 1730 ; vol. i., p. 278). Whether this 
last book is by Bellecour or not I don’t know, but 
the article on Beast in the English book is cer- 
tainly a translation of that in the French one. 

The game itself seems to be near akin to Ombre, 
but is not, as that is, a game of Spadille Manille 
and Basto, nor is it a game of so much variety. 

In Ombre, he who fails to win the game is 
said to be beasted (or bested), in old French faire 
la beste; and in the game of Beast, also, the loser 
is said to be beasted, and the fines he pays are 
called beasts. 

This game is also called L’ Homme, which means 
the same as Ombre, or, more properly, Hombre. 

Henry H. Grsss. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


BRILLAT SAVARIN’s “ PHysIoLoaiE pu Goir” 
(5" S. iii. 300.)—Some years since, Leonard Simp- 
son, connected with the foreign correspondence of 
the Times, undertook a translation of this work, 
but I cannot say whether it was published before 
his death. This, of course, does not give the infor- 
mation asked for ; but my object in writing is to 
say that a new edition of this work might be pub- 
lished in French for the benefit of the author's 
countrymen—indeed, of the whole of the Con- 
tinent, where travellers have now the sickening 
experience that there are no cooks, only preparers 
of raw meat and unboiled eggs. CLARRY. 


Strte anp Titre (5 S. iii. 308.) — Lady 


Sydney rightly calls and signs herself by her 
husband’s courtesy title and designation. If she 


signed herself “ Keith-Falconer,” as your corre- 
spondent Beroa.p Innes suggests, it would imply 
that she was married to a cadet and not to the 


heir of the House of Kintore. A woman, if by 
birth noble, retains her birth-rank though married 
toacommoner. If she marry a peer, or her hus- 
band being a commoner becomes a peer, her 
precedence and rank are then regulated by those 
of the husband. Thus, though a duke’s daughter 
would precede the wife of a baron, yet her place 
would be but that of a baroness were she married 
in that degree. In marrying a lord having only a 
courtesy title (as in this case) or any other com- 
moner, her birth-rank and precedence would be 
unchanged. Abundant instances might be cited, 
e.g., Lady Cecilia Bingham and Lady Constance 
Grosvenor, both duke’s daughters. 
8. D. Scorr. 


Rounp Pec anv Square Hote (5" §. iii. 148, 
175.)—Sydney Smith must have used this simile 
earlier than at the date quoted by Mr. FrisweE1i, 
as it is alluded to by Sir W. Scott in the fourth 
chapter of the Pirate, written in 1821, with refer- 
ence to Triptolemus Yellowley. The passage is 
too long for insertion in “N. & Q.,” but it com- 
mences, “ A laughing philosopher, the Democritus 
of our day.” A. 5. 


“Gipps on Free Lisrarizes” (5 S. iii, 120, 
156.)—This pamphlet, entitled “Free Public Li- 
braries. Particulars relating to the Operation of 
the Public Libraries’ Acts,” was “compiled and 
printed by order of the Vestry of St. Pancras,” by 
Thomas Eccleston Gibb, vestry clerk. It is a 
royal 8vo. of sixteen pages. 

J. Porrer Briscoe. 

Nottingham Public Free Library. 


Evizasetn Lumyer (5" §, iii. 46, 156.)— 
According to MS. in Col. Arm. G 15, p. 43, 
Catherine, one of the sisters of Sir Thomas Leigh’ 
ton, governor of Guernsey, married 1. Ric. Wyg- 
more of London ; 2. Lymner of Norfolk ; 3. Collard ; 
4. Edward Dodge, and had issue by all four. No 
doubt Mr. Thomas Wygmore was a son of the first 
marriage ; and the connexion with the Lumners 
may be traced through the second marriage. 

W. A. Leienron. 


Shrewsbury. 


ReveERSAL oF Diputnones (5" §. ii. 231, 453 ; 
iii. 35, 72, 258.)\—As Japez clearly differs from 
me toto celo as to the elementary alphabetic 
definitions, to continue our dispute would be 
useless. If y in yard be a consonant, we are 
wholly at variance as to the meaning of the word. 
If a in ate be diphthongal, the same variance exists 
on this point. 

If, however, Janez will refer to Sir John 
Herschel’s Essay on Sound, part of which is re- 
printed in the Introduction to Richardson’s 
Dictionary, he will find that erudite writer 
classing a among pure vowels, and giving one 
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definite instance of the reversal of a diphthong. 

If, moreover, he will glance at Max Miiller’s 

Lectures on the Science of Language (Second Series), 

he will find this high authority as @ among 

pure vowels, at p. 121. If, therefore, I err, it is 

in good company. Mortimer CoLiiys. 
Knowl Hill, Berks. 


“Crack”: “Waa” (5™ S, i. 124,175, 332 ; ii. 
98.)—Hartley Coleridge, in his Introduction to 
Massinger’s Dramatic Works (note to p. 1), says: 
—“By the way, crack, often used by our old 
writers for a mischievous urchin, is probably an 
abridgement of crackrope.” He has, therefore, 
anticipated my conjecture to that effect. 

In support of my other conjecture, that “wag” 
is sometimes an abbreviation of “ wagtail,” I beg 
to refer to the last scene, last act, of Heywood’s 
Four ’Prentices of London, where Eustace, speak- 
ing of the French king’s daughter, who is disguised 
as a page, says, “I know the wag to be a boy”; 
then a few lines below, “A boy, a page, a wag- 
tail, by this light”; then again— 

“Tt is a rogue, a wag, his name is Jack; 
A notable dissembling lad, a i. + ¥ 


American States (5 §. ii. 82, 174, 272, 525.) 
—When we, Americans, undertake to instruct our 
English cousins on the subject of our own history, 
it is very important that our information should 
be correct, particularly as we very often upbraid 
the aforesaid cousins with their ignorance on the 
subject. It would indeed be a new revelation to 
some millions of American school children to learn, 
as my fellow-townsman Wxes— informs us through 

our columns, that Roger Williams, the founder of 

hode Island, was a Quaker. On the contrary, he 
was charged again and again, though unjustly, 
with being the persecutor of that sect. In 1672 
he drew up a paper denouncing the tenets of 
Quakerism, and challenged George Fox and his 
adherents toa public discussion, which lasted three 
days. The technical designation of the state is, 
“ Rhode Island and Providence Plantations”; but, 
unless in Jegal enactments, it is always called simply 
Rhode Island. New Jersey was not originally 
settled by the Swedes. The Dutch established 
themselves as early as 1614, and no Swedes arrived 
until 1638 ; in the mean time many Dutch and 
English colonists had settled there, and no Swedish 
claim to any part of New Jersey was set up untii 
1641. 

The two Carolinas were settled by English sub- 
jects, who were presumably Protestants, but they 
did not settle under any patent obtained by 
Admiral de Coligny, who had been dead for about 
acentury. The expedition commanded by Ribaut 
or Ribault (not Ribaud), under the auspices of 
Coligny, made an unsuccessful attempt to form a 
settlement in 1562 within what is now the state of 





Florida. Georgia derived its name from George II., 

the reigning sovereign at the time of its settlement. 

Louisiana was so named from Louis XIV., it being 

a French colony, and he being king when it was 

settled. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 


“Ye Boarer’s Heap” (5 §. ii. 507; iii. 156.) 
—This carol, in the form given by your correspon- 
dent, Mr. Biyrn, is still sung on Christmas Day 
at the bringing in of the boar’s head at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. More than twenty years have 
passed since, in my undergraduate days, I wit- 
nessed the ceremony, and the carol was on that 
occasion sung by the present Archbishop of York, 
at that time a fellow of the college. A lemon was 
placed in the mouth of the boar, which was claimed 
by the “solo” singer as his perquisite, and the 
charger on which the boar’s head was placed was 
held up on high by four tall serving-men of the 
college, the singer who preceded it touching it 
with his hands at the words, “the boar’s head in 
hand bear I.” 

There was a setting of it to music which ran 
somewhat in the strain of a chant, but the com- 
poser’s name I do not know, and folio copies were 
even then extremely rare and difficult to be had. 
Our provost, Dr. Fox, had one or two, as far as I 
can recollect. In The Oxford Sausage is “A 
Ryghte Excellente Song in Honour of the Cele- 
bration of the Boar's Head at Queen’s College, 
Oxford.” Dr. Dibdin, in his edition of Ames, 
gives an account of the ancient carol, “ imprinted 
at the ancient dome of Caxton or De Worde,” and 
also of the modern one now in use, a copy of which 
was sent to him by the Rev. R. Dickinson, M.A., 
tutor of Queen’s College, in 1811. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Camoens (5 §, iii, 219, 257, 297.)—It is a 
mistake to say (p. 257) that Camoens was buried 
at Macao. He died in the Lisbon Hospital, in the 
greatest penury, and was buried in the Church of 
St. Anna in that city. J. ExLertoy. 

Lisbon. 


Str C. WanpeEsrorpD, Viscount CASTLECOMER 
(5% §. ii. 327, 370; iii, 158..—Mr. Bartoy- 
Ecketr quotes from the Irish Compendium 4 
pedigree of the Wandesford family. In this 
pedigree it is stated that Christopher Wandes- 
ford, Lord-Deputy of Ireland, was twice married. 
This seems very improbable, for in the memoirs 
of Wandesford, written by his great-great-grand- 
son, Thomas Comber (Cambridge, 1778), this first 
marriage is not mentioned. Comber’s narrative 


is very minute in all its details, and it seems 1m- 
possible that he should have omitted to state that 
his ancestor was twice married. Of Alice Osborn, 
Lady Wandesford, there is a long account of her 
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courtship and married life. Ishould be glad if this 
point was cleared up. Perhaps some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” can give some information upon the 


subject. “ FRANCESCA.” 

OrtnocrapnHy (5 §. iii. 66, 155, 196.)— 
There seems to be no good reason for spelling 
the word waggon with only one g. The rule 
which prescribes the repetition of a consonant after 
an accented syliable calls for the use of the second 
g. Wagon is no more correct than bagage would 
be, and no one drops the second g from baggage. 
Our English Bibles spell the word waggons. 

If money and attorney were spelled mony and 
attorny, their plurals would be monies and 
attornies ; but to use monies and attornies as the 
plurals of money and attorney is as incorret as it 
would be to use kies for keys and journies for 
journeys. a ; 

A rule that all nouns ending in ey form their 

lural by adding s is one that is easily remem- 

red. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

Hocartn’s “ Poriticran ” (5" §. iii. 168, 213.) 
—My authority for Bishop Burnett’s odd arrange- 
ment for writing and smoking is the Rev. Henry 
Kett’s Flowers of Wit, 1814, vol. i. p. 45. It 
ought to be authentic, as the reverend compiler 
divides his work into two parts—the first contain- 
ing Bons-Mots the authors of which are ascertained, 
and the second those which are anonymous. This 
account of the Bishop occurs in the first part. 

Would F. G. S. favour us by giving his authority 
as to the engraving in question being a portrait of 
Mr. Tibson? There is no reason to suppose that 
the face would resemble Bishop Burnett’s. The 
Bishop's eccentricity might easily have furnished 
the hint to Hogarth. There may be a portrait of 
the Bishop in the attitude, if so, it would approach 
a certainty that Hogarth was influenced by it. 
How could Count Woronzow buy the picture in 
1832? Haydn says he died in 1767. Was it 
Prince Woronzow who bought it? He died in 
1856. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


I think it may interest you to know that Mr. 
George Watson Taylor lived some years after 1832. 
Lowdham, Parke & Freeth, 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, of which firm I was a partner, and have 
been long the survivor, were concerned with Messrs. 
Farrars & Co. for the family. Mr. Taylor involved 
himself hopelessly in extravagant debts, and even- 
tually, I think in 1831, execution was put into his 
mansion at Erlestoke Park, Devizes, and the sheriff 
sold up every stick and stone he could, legally. 
Mr. Taylor then went abroad to avoid suits on 
bills of exchange, and eventually he found protection 
at Holyrood Palace, like Charles X. 

His son, the present Mr. Simon Watson Taylor, 











of Erlestoke Park, ultimately compromised the 
“Mosaic” claims, and the old gentleman died in 
peace, and is buried in the family vault in Wilt- 
shire. Guo. FREETH. 


Henry Hesxern (5" §. iii. 188.)—This divine, 
who was vicar of St. Helen’s, rector of Charlwood 
in Surrey, and chaplain to Charles IL., is said by 
Wood to have been “a Cheshire man born, 
descended from those of Hesketh in Lancashire” 
(Athene Oxon., iv. 604, ed. Bliss). A long list of 
his publications is given by Wood. I possess 
a MS. of one of his sermons with this quaint 
title, “The Case of Eating and Drinking un- 
worthily stated,” preached in the parish church of 
St. Helen, 1684. Epwarp F. Rimsavtr. 


GrEENE’s ALLUSIONS TO THE Stace (5* §, iii. 
224.)—Mr. Collier, in his Annals of the Stage 
(vol. ii. p. 441), quotes this passage with the re- 
mark that it “was obviously aimed at some indi- 
vidual, but not so distinctly marked out as Shake- 
speare, when, in the next year, Greene called him 
‘the only Shakescene in a country.’” A word is 
omitted from the last clause of Mr. C. Exuior 
Browne’s quotation, which should read “ I think 
this was but simple abusing of Scripture.” 

C. D. 


“Resectep Articies” (5™ §. iii. 207.)—This. 
work is by P. G. Patmore. OtrHar Haast. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle, compiled by 
Edwin Wallace, M.A., Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford (Parker), is designed as an assistance to be- 
ginners in the study.—Researches in Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Comparative Philology, &c., by Hyde 
Clarke (Triibner), was in substance—the results of subse- 
quent investigations having been added—read before the 
Anthropological Institute last year.—On the Origin and 
History of the Numerals, by James A. Picton, F.3.A., is 
a paper read before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool last November, and as a brief 
synopsis of the subject will prove interesting to the 
general reader.—Hznglish School Classics, edited by 
Francis Storr, B.A. (Rivingtons). We have to chronicle 
another instalment of this useful series: The Lady of 
the Lake, edited by R. W. Taylor, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Rugby, and Macaulay’s essay on Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, edited by Mr. Storr.—A Century of Ghazels ; 
or, @ Hundred Odes, Selected and Translated from the 
Diwan of Hafiz (Williams & Norgate). With this Per- 
sian lyrical poet, who flourished in the fourteenth 
century, the ordinary English reader is now enabled to 
form some acquaintance, thanks to his translator.— 
Cheerful Words (Bailliere, Tindall & Cox) is the title of 
a volume of sermons edited by William Hyslop, intended 
for delivery before the inmates of lunatic asylums, &c. 

The Tourist's Church Guide (Church Printing Com- 
pany) has just entered on a second year of existence, 
and promises to become more and more complete, in it 
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tabulated statements, the older it grows. To those for 
whose especial benefit the Guide is compiled, the infor- 
mation afforded by its columns will be most useful ; 
whilst to others, if amusing rather than edifying, that 
information may, under present circumstances, prove 
not uninstructive. 

Dean Cotzt’s Monvumest.—J. H. L. writes:—“ At 
p. 388 of Churton’s Life of Nowell there is an engravi 
given of what is described as the remains of the bust o 
Dean Nowell ; and in a note at p. 367 the headless trunk 
in question is said to have been ‘just discovered in the 
vaults under St. Paul's, 3lst January, 1809.’ I should be 
glad if any of your readers would compare this engraving 
with that of the entire monument to Dean Nowell, as 
given by Churton, p. 336, and also with that of Dean 
Colet’s monument, as given in Dugdale’s St. Paul's, and 
say which of the two it more nearly resembles. If my 
own conclusion be right, that it unmistakably represents 
a portion of Dean Colet’s bust, and not Dean Nowell’s, it 
would be interesting to learn what has become of this 
large fragment since 1809. Thanks to the intelligent 
care of the cathedral authorities, the scattered relics of 
several statues, more or less injured by the Great Fire, 
have been collected together within the last few years, 
and the restored figures have found a becoming resting- 
place on altar-tombs in the crypt. But though the 
remains of Dean Colet’s monument, if discovered, would 

sess an interest second to none of these, I am bouml 
to add that hitherto the friendly search of the cathedral 
librarian, Dr. Simpson, as well as of the surveyor, Mr. 
Penrose, for the bust engraved by Churton has not been 
successful.” 

“Tae Untverse.”—Mr. W. G. Writs writes :—“ An 
important point in the evidence for the fact of my late 
father’s authorship of the poem ascribed to Maturin has 
been omitted. Maturin and my father were frequent 
guests at Mrs. Smith’s, a house at which Tom Moore, 
Sam Lover, &c., were to be met. The contemporaneous 
“hearsay of Mrs. Smith’s drawing-room,’ alluded to by 
her son, was, therefore, very significant. Is it possible 
that any of your readers could believe that a young man, 
unknown to literary fame as was my father then, could, 
in a circle in which Maturin wasa frequent and hon- 
oured guest, find himself talked of generally as the author 
of The Universe, named as such by Mrs Smith to Moore, 
as recorded in Moore’s Diary, and finally presented by 
Colburn, the publisher, with all the copies which re- 
mained unsold, if Mr. Wills were not the author! The 
style of the poem itself is evidence sufficient to any one 
who knows Maturin’s works.” 


Tus Heap or Caarizs I.—The following extract is 
from the Greville Memoirs, 2nd edit., vol. ii. p. 168:— 
“‘ Halford has been with me this morning gossiping 
(which he likes); he gave me an account of his discovery 
of the head of Charles I. in St. Georg~’s Chapel, Windsor, 
to which he was directed by Wood's account in the 
Athena Oxonienses. He says that they aleo found the 
coffin of Henry VIII., but that the air had penetrated, 
and the body had been reduced to a skeleton. By his 
side was Jane Seymour's coffin, untouched, and he has 
no doubt her body is perfect. The late King intended to 
have it opened, and he says he will propose it to this 
King. By degrees we may visit the remains of the whole 
line of Tudor, and Plantagenet too, and see if those 
famous old creatures were like their effigies. He says 
Charies’s head was exactly as Vandyke had painted him.” 








Potices to Correspondents. 
AUTHORS AND Quotations WAnTED.— 
“ The heart of Bruce he did unloose 
From its strings of silk and gold,” &c. 
“ The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
And the mackerel loves the wind,” &c. 
“Oh, sweet it was in Avis 
To catch the landward breeze,” &c. 
W. R. D. 


“ All life that lives and thrives 
Must sever from its birthplace and its rest,” &e. 
Tononamus, 
“ And beauty born of murmuring sound,” &e. 


“ Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own,” &e, 
Cc. R 


“ When Tancred 's buried, and not till then, 
The heir shall have his own again.” 
A. Homma. « 
“ A broken-hearted girl, 
With a brow of spotless pearl,” &c. 
Joun Bows, 
“ Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays.” 
H. W. ©. 


A. M. C. (Malta) writes:—“ The fourth ‘light* ing 
double acrostic, of which the whole are Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, has for years puzzled myself and my friends, andI 
should feel grateful to any one who would solve the 
mystery. The word required begins and ends with g,the 
‘hight’ is— 

‘In church a query often heard ; 
Or, as a monarch take my word.’ 
‘ Light’ number five is 
‘Brush, towel, curry-comb in stable ; 
Ah, happy four at thet round table !’ 
and is evidently ‘ rubber.’” 

Homer's Venus (5" 8. iii. 300.)—J. C. C. has probably 
in his mind the epithet applied by Homer to Helen 
Odyssey, xv. 58:— 

. . « Edévne rapa caddxdpow. 
Jounson Batty, 

A. B.—At the second-hand booksellers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester Square, taking that as a centre, 

WIytonrensis asks if the charter granted to Winchester 
by Queen Elizabeth is in existence. 

H. Extison (York).—He is decidedly over the age 
specified. 

PutLoprBiion.— Please forward Hogarth query. 

J. R. Hare.—For cases, apply to the publisher. 

A. L. Marnew.—Accepted. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Ir is a well-known fact that the most eminent membéls @ 
the medical profession have unequivocally pronounced 
the use of gas, a8 injurious to both health and sight. It & 
therefore, recommended that for purposes of daylight Cap 
puis’ Patent Reflectors should be adopted. Particulars of 
invention may be obtained at 69, Fleet Street, London.—[{4? 
VERTISEMENT. | 








